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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Lord Roberts’ telegrams allow us to see more of the 
position in the neighbourhood of Paardeberg than he 
himself explains. Evidently he has supplies which will 
enable him without incurring losses inevitable from a 
direct attack to remain until he succeeds either in shell- 
ing or starving out theenemy. In the meantime he uses 
his forces for preventing the arrival of reinforcements. 
On 17 February Lord Roberts telegraphed that General 
Kelly-Kenny on the previous day Friday 16 February 
had made large captures of stores and ammunition 
‘* all belonging to Cronje’s laager which was still being 
shelled by our artillery when Lord Kitchener despatched 
the messenger.” No further news was received from 
Lord Roberts up to Tuesday afternoon when a telegram 
was posted at the War Office dated from Paardeberg a 
place thirty miles east of Jacobsdal camp, and halfway 
between the frontier and Bloemfontein. The enemy 
was overtaken at Koodoosrand and surrounded. Be- 
tween the 16th and 18th there was heavy and continuous 
fighting. On the 2oth Boer reinforcements from Natal 
were defeated and Cronje’s position was regarded as 
hopeless. 


Since the relief of Kimberley on 15 February events 
have followed in quick succession elsewhere as conse- 


quences of Lord Roberts’ invasion of the Free State. On 


Tuesday 20 February Lord Lansdowne read a telegram 
from General Buller to the effect that the Boers had 
virtually evacuated Colenso, and that the town had 
been occupied after a slight engagement. On the Southern 
frontier General Clements, owing to the weakening of 
the British troops at Colesberg, on 14 February was 
forced to retire on Arundel, Rensburg being occupied by 
the Boers on 15 February. On the 17tha reconnaissance 
disclosed that the great bulk of the enemy were with- 
drawn from the neighbourhood of Colesberg as is sup- 
posed to meet the advance from the West. At and 
about Dordrecht on 16, 17, and 18 February General 
Brabant’s Colonial forces ascertained that the entire 
force of the Boers was evidently in retreat from their 
positions south of Dordrecht. By the last-mentioned 
date the Boers had been driven back from all these 
positions to the north of Dordrecht, the last position 
having been taken at the point of the bayonet ; and the 
town itself was then occupied by the British troops. 


Hardly inferior in interest to Lord Roberts’ operations 
in the Free State is the account of General Buller’s 
success on the Tugela resulting in the occupation of 
Colenso. Fighting was in progress for several days 
from 14 February on the high range of hills about ten 
miles to the north-east of Chieveley Camp with the 
object of turning the flank of the Boer position on 
Hlangwane Hill east of Colenso. For four days—with 
a rest on the 15th—severe fighting went on for the 
possession of certain thickly wooded hills called Hussar 
Hill, Cingolo, and Monte Cristo all connected strategi- 
cally with Hlangwane. On 14 February Hussar Hill 
was taken, the next day operations ceased owing to the 
excessive heat ; on the 17th Cingolo was captured and 
on the 18th (Sunday) three separate infantry attacks 
were made on different faces of Monte Cristo. General 
Buller in a telegram of 19 February reports ‘‘ Assaulted 
by a heavy artillery fire on their front and flank, and 
attacked on their flank and rear, the enemy made but 
slight resistance and abandoning their strong posi- 
tion were driven across the Tugela.” Several camps 
and a wagon load of ammunition and several loads of 
stores and supplies with a few prisoners were taken. 
Then followed as above-mentioned the occupation of 
Colenso. 


With the mobilisation and transport of the forces in 
South Africa little fault can be found, but one point as 
regards organisation is at least open to question. It is 
the number of our Generals. In most of the Continental 
armies the strength of a brigade is six battalions. In 
ours it is four. A division therefore with the former 
consists of twelve battalions as against eight with us. 
Similarly the Continental army corps consists of two 
divisions or twenty-four battalions as against three 
divisions of an equal number of battalions in ours. 
Our system of corps troops too is unnecessarily clumsy, 
and in the German army they have practically been 
abolished. They are indeed nobody’s children, and 
matters would be much simplified if they were attached 
to the different divisions. At any rate in South Africa 
all such arrangements have long since been cast to the 
winds. Weare as extravagant too in our system of 
buying extra horses for the war as we are in Generals. 
A Government or rather military official is given a 
certain district in which to buy horses. Notice is given 
of his approach. The dealers are on the alert. They 
ransack the farms in the neighbourhood for cheap 
bargains, which after a few days’ working up are pro- 
duced to the official and often sold for double the 
original price. 
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‘* Major-General T. Fraser inspected the South Hill 
Barracks, Chatham, and expressed himself as perfectly 
satisfied with all he had seen.” From this we infer 
that he had not seen either the lavatory or sanitary 
arrangements of the barracks in question. Had he 
seen them, we are perfectly certain that he would not 
have pronounced them satisfactory. No Englishman 
could think that arrangements incompatible with decency 
and elementary cleanliness are fit for English soldiers or, 
we presume, Imperial Yeomanry. 


Lord Rosebery has written to the ‘‘Times ” to supply 
an omission in his speech in the House of Lords on the 
military proposals. In contrast to the hostility of so 
much Continental criticism he wished to emphasise 
‘*the singular instance of open friendliness displayed 
to us by one of the great Powers of Europe during the 
present war—the declaration made on behalf of the 
Italian Government by the statesman who bears the 
honoured name of Visconti Venosta.” The tone of the 
Continental press has certainly not changed for the 
better since the fortune of war has turned. Rejoicing 
over our reverses has merely given place to bitter dis- 
appointment and surly minimising of our successes. 
German and French papers alike prophesied of the 
ultimate failure of Lord Roberts’ strategy. If it were 
not for the cloudy judgment which political hatred pro- 
duces we should have small respect for the professional 
capacity that has produced so much criticism now com- 
pletely falsified by actual events. The mere statement 
given above as to the break up of the Boers south of 
the Orange River is sufficient to expose the absurdity 
of the opinion that the Boers would be in a far better 
and safer position with the eastern and richest portions 
of the Orange Free State behind them as a source of 
supplies than the British who are advancing into the 
enemy’s country, and who are liable at any moment to 
have their communications cut by the enterprise of some 
active Boer commando. What a painful disillusion ! 


No one is so easily defeated as a Cabinet Minister by 
superior mobility on the part of the enemy. By the 
chivalrous custom of Parliament notice of an attack is 
usuaily given a day or two before; whereupon the 
Minister, assisted by the permanent officials, throws up 
his trenches, places his guns, and distributes his troops. 
At the eleventh hour, by the deletion or insertion of a 
few words, the attack is changed and the Minister non- 
plussed. This is what Lord Wemyss, who is distinctly 
a mobile force in politics, did to Lord Lansdowne and 
the Duke of Devonshire on Tuesday. Lord Wemyss 
had originally given notice of a motion to the effect 
that ‘‘the ancient constitutional law of compulsory 
military service for home defence . . . be put in force,” 
and Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of Devonshire 
— prepared speeches to resist the adoption of the 

ot. 


But Lord Wemyss, having discovered that his motion 
was a little too strong, altered it at the last minute so 
that it ran thus: ‘‘ that the ancient constitutional law, 
&c. be at once so amended that it may be available to 
be put in force,” which might mean anything or no- 
thing. The alteration did not of course affect Lord 
Wemyss’ own speech, which was conceived on those 
broad and sweeping lines that despise the trammels of 
a mere resolution. But it played havoc with the official 
statements of the Secretary of State for War and the 
President of the Committee of National Defence, who 
complained, naturally enough, of ‘‘the grave incon- 
venience of the course adopted by the noble Earl.” 
Must we say of Lord Rosebery, what Bagehot said of 
Beaconsfield, that ‘‘ his chaff is exquisite, but his wheat 
is very poor stuff”? Lord Rosebery was much happier 
in chaffing Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of Devonshire 
on their discomfiture than he was the other day in his 
‘* jugubrious vaticinations.” Even Lord Salisbury was 
moved to laughter when Lord Rosebery proposed an 
adjournment to give his noble friends time-to prepare 
other speeches. Lord Salisbury wound up the debate 
by a few words of practical sagacity, a quality in which 
he has no superior. The voluntary system, he said, 
has served us very well: do not let us adopt conscrip- 
tion, to which the compulsory ballot is only a stepping- 
stone, until its necessity has been clearly demonstrated. 
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The Duke of Devonshire laid it down that our 
military system is founded on voluntary service. That 
is not the case. The modern device of a standing army 
and voluntary militia has not abrogated the common 
law liability of military service whenever the Crown 
declares its necessity. The militia system is the direct 
descendant of the feudal levies adapted to changed con- 
ditions. Regular armies like voluntary militias are not 
substitutes for the home militia but complements neces- 
sitated mostly by the needs for foreign service. The 
claim of the Crown has never been given up, as the exis- 
tence in the Statute Book of the power of balloting shows ; 
it was exercised from 1830 to 1832. As the machinery 
has not been altered since George III. it has become 
antiquate.', and the Government Bill for amending it last 
year was i.,.tended to bring it up to date. It is always 
arguable at a particular moment, as Ministers are 
doing at present, that the circumstances are not such as 
to call for its use ; but when they go further and argue 


as though it were a power given up -by the Crown and’ 


hateful to the people, they are taking false points. 


With the merits of Mr. D. A. Thomas’ motion in the 
Commons on Tuesday for a ‘full inquiry” into the 
Jameson Raid of 1895 we deal elsewhere. The mover 
of the resolution and his seconder Mr. S. T. Evans put 
their demand on the ground that strong suspicions are 
entertained as to the knowledge of the Colonial 
Secretary and the Colonial Office in regard to the 
conspiracy, that the inquiry of 1897 was “‘ very little 
better than a farce ” and that the publication of certain 
documents by the ‘‘ Indépendance Belge” disclosed 
fresh facts strengthening the demand for a new inquiry. 
Sir William Harcourt supported the motion on the 
ground that the attempts to associate the Colonial Office 
with the Raid were made by its organisers, and he 
wished this to be made plain. Mr. Lowther supported 
it because the first inquiry reflected discredit on Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain stated that his exoneration of 
Mr. Rhodes referred to charges of having been 
influenced by pecuniary motives in taking part in the 
conspiracy. There were no new facts: those brought 
forward by the ‘‘ Indépendance Belge ” being known to 
the Committee. Mr. Balfour protested against reopen- 
ing the inquiry. It would reduce Parliamentary pro- 
cedure to a farce and would have no effect upon 
calumnies at home nor influence hostile criticism 
abroad. The motion was refused by 286 votes against 
152. 


The Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council in order to ensure harmony of design in the 
architectural features of the buildings to be erected in 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand recommend 
that eight architects should be invited to submit 
designs for the elevations only. The consideration of 
the matter is adjourned, and in the meantime the pro- 
posed instructions to the architects should be carefully 
examined. The crescent-shaped island, which will be 
formed by the bifurcation of the new street as it 
approaches the Strand and which will contain about 
four acres, is to be divided into three plots. The 
central plot will comprise over two acres and will be 
separated from the others by two 50-feet roads, to be 
open for carriage traffic from the Strand only ; though 
entrance will be afforded for foot passengers by steps 
from the higher level of the crescent road. The western 
plot will be used for reinstatements required by the Act 
authorising the improvement. What is to be the fate 
of the central plot is uncertain. 


The instructions state that ‘‘it may be desirable to 
treat the centre block as devoted te one building.” 
This seems to point to the possibility of the block being 
reserved as a site for County Council offices, though 
there is a further statement that the buildings ‘‘ may 
be intended for commercial purposes.” As we have 
previously pointed out a fine county hall upon the site 
in question would lend character and importance to the 
new thoroughfare. There would be an appropriateness, 
which would appeal to the public, in placing the county 
buildings at the entrance to what has been described as 
the “‘ Council Broadway.” What is to be the name of 
the new thoroughfare? There is a proposal to place 
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the Gladstone Memorial statue upon the north side of 
the island block, and possibly this gives a clue to the 
name which may be suggested. A happy suggestion 
it certainly would not be, inasmuch as the political 
relations between Mr. Gladstone and London were 
those of mutual distrust and dislike. 


The statutes of the new London University have just 
been laid on the table of the House. Provision has 
been made for two new faculties, one of engineering and 
the other of political science, the latter to include com- 
merce and industry. The headquarters of the political 
science faculty will be the London Schaol of Economics 
which with its professors and lecturers is henceforth, 
and very rightly, to be recognised as being of university 
standing. The commissioners have not accepted any 
of the unwieldy titles proposed for successful candi- 
dates in this group. They will simply be known as 
Doctors or Bachelors of Science according as they take 
the higher or lower degree. 


The Bar has received with satisfaction and amuse- 
ment the important announcement that its general 
Council has appointed a Committee to report on the 
accommodation provided for members of the legal 
profession and the methods of business prevailing 
in the London and Suburban County Courts. There 
is hardly a court house within the area included which 
provides a proper robing room, a dirty dingy closet 
serving the purpose in a corner of the edifice usually 
alike inconvenient and inaccessible. As to ‘‘ the method 
of disposing of business,” there is no practice which 
deserves the name of method. The hearing of certain 
cases appears to be unduly precipitated, on the other 
hand adjournments are constantly granted for the most 
flimsy reasons. This facility in obtaining adjournments 
constitutes a real abuse, and nothing will re-establish 
order and expedition in the disposal of the cause lists 
until a strict rule is adopted and enforced that the 
hearing of cases will only be postponed for substantial 
reasons. 


The case of Eady v. Elsdon should supply a useful 
hint to parents who have children of more than 
ordinary precocity taking the direction of committing 
criminal offences such as arson. The young Elsdon at 
six looked like thirteen, and at thirteen talked as if he 
were twenty. Like the poet he was of imagination all 
compact: had written a published story while still in 
his early teens. His wit was unfortunately to madness 
near allied. At one of his schools he had set fire to the 
place. After indulging his general tendency to destroy 
things, he has explained that he forgot all that had 
happened and was ready without qualms of memory 
or conscience to enter on a new series of exploits. A 
doctor described him as a victim of ‘‘ moral S. Vitus.” 
At the plaintiff Eady’s he proceeded to set fire to the 
school and the action was to recover damages from his 
mother. Plainly arson does not come within the definition 
of ordinary wear and tear of schoolboy life ; and if much- 
suffering parents would avoid unlimited additions to 
their bills in such cases as this, they must take care to 
make a special contract throwing all the responsibility 
for loss on the schoolmaster—of course for a considera- 
tion. 


The most innocent and successful of medizval revivals 
in our time has been the Welsh service on S. David’s 
Eve at S. Paul's, which will this year be observed on 
the 27th evening. It was a real Unionist policy that 
caused our medieval Archbishops to make S. David’s Day 
an English as well as a Welsh holiday, and had the 
spirit of this sort of thing been maintained we had heard 
less of Keltic susceptibilities generally. Tis satisfac- 
factory that S. David is to be honoured this year at his 
own cathedral and Llandaff: but why not also at 
Bangor and S. Asaph? By the way certain London 
Welshmen propose perpetrating a joke on the Saint’s 


day by introducing Sir William Harcourt at a- 


dinner as a support to Mr. Lloyd George. Is the 
idea that Mr. George should illustrate his hatred of 
Erastianism and Philistinism by an exhibition of its 
chief apostle ? or is there a hope that Sir William will 
enliven the festive board by a little Thirlwallese Welsh ? 
Not so long ago Sir William held up that otherwise 
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great scholar and distinguished divine to admiration, 
as an alien Bishop who learnt Welsh. Welsh people 
have some strange jokes over that Welsh, and if Sir 
William will only talk it, he may make a sensation. 


The Church Association has protested to the Arch- 
bishop against the insertion of a short prayer for the 
dead in the intercession forms issued by the Privy 
Council. The briefest of replies informs the Associa- 
tion that ‘‘ prayers for the dead” have been ruled to be 
legal in the Church of England. There is no possible 
hardship to the Protestant conscience, for the prayer in 
question exists in one only of several authorised forms : 
and there is no reason why anyone should choose that 
particular form for use. As to the main question, it is 
hard to see why devout Christians should be so curiously 
anxious to limit the efficacy of prayer. Reason suggests 
and charity demands that a half-obsolete prejudice 
should not be suffered to preclude English Churchmen 
for ever from a devotion, against which absolutely 
nothing can be said on the score of principle or history, 
which is infinitely consoling, and commends itself 
equally to natural affection and religious piety. The 
Archbishop has chosen a suitable moment for vindi- 
cating Anglican liberty in this matter. 


The Bishop of London’s charge would be open to 
criticism from more sides than one, were it not avowedly 
an ad hoc pronouncement. Dr. Creighton is always 
interesting, always intellectual, but he is not always 
convincing. His citations of history with the rest of his 
intellectual apparatus bore too much the appearance of 
selections to meet the present distress. From so great 
an historical scholar we have a right to look for greater 
breadth of treatment. A bishop charging those to 
whom he is a “‘ father in God” should not take up the 
position of a secular judge, who will never commit 
himself to more than is necessitated by the decision of 
the exact point before him. The Bishop was right, for 
instance, to point out the mistake of raising the custom 
of fasting communion to the position of a rigid and 
necessary rule of discipline; but it would also have 
been to the point to show that his argument from 
history and changed habits of life did not tell in favour 
of that modern laxity, evening celebration. 


But much that would not be excused in ordinary men 
may be forgiven Dr. Creighton for his wealth of ideas 
and ideals. We are truly thankful to him for the noble 
sentiment of a sentence, which in view of the past we 
must regret was not addressed to an audience of 
ecclesiastics in S. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘‘The building 
of a church might be a small thing in itself” said 
the Bishop at South Tottenham ‘‘ but it was some- 
thing. It was useful to thousands of people who never 
set foot within its walls. It preached them a sermon 
every time they passed it, for it reminded them, in the 
midst of all their activity and thoughtlessness of higher 
things, that the world was God’s world after all.” In 
the spirit of these great words, we would ask his 
Lordship whether any church buildings are likely to 
preach better sermons than those of Wren, and where 
to more purpose than in the neighbourhood of the Stock 
Exchange? Who sold the Wren church the other 
day ? sold it for a song for ‘‘ old materials ” ? 


Mr. H. D. Traill, who died suddenly on Wednesday, 
was one of the few busy journalists who find time to be 
men of letters. A well-known critic said of him ‘‘ He 
is the best of us.” He had strong opinions, and a few 
prejudices, but he never allowed them to interfere with 
his judgment of a book. If he had a fault as a writer 
for the press it was that he kept his seriousness and his 
humorousness in two water-tight compartments. His 
solid articles were, sometimes, almost forbidding, while 
his lighter productions, whether in verse or prose, were 
simply gay. It was only when he wrote to please him- 
self—as in ‘‘The New Lucian ”—that he gave equal 
play to both elements of his nature, and showed himself 
as his many friends knew him in private life or at the 
Athenzeum and Garrick. There was sadness in his irony, 
and a note of tenderness in his satire. Of his journalistic 
work we may say that much of the best of it appeared 
in the columns of the SaruRDAY Review. Though he 
seldom refused a commission he never scamped what 
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he had undertaken, and, whether he was writing of 
Sir John Franklin or Lord Cromer, he gave the best 
that was in him. Yet it is to be regretted that a man 
so versatile and, in some ways, profound should have 
devoted to the labour of earning a large income powers 
which might have won him a permanent place in 
English literature—powers which were only realised by 
the few intimates with whom he threw off his constitu- 
—— shyness and displayed his rare conversational 


The Home Secretary has made an Order under the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Acts (1880-1896) for the further 
preservation of various birds and their eggs within the 
county of London. Certainly the Order is stringent in 
regard to the sweetest English singing birds. It 
protects the nightingale the blackcap and the garden 
warbler—our three choicest performers—throughout 
the year; which is spreading the net wide enough, 
seeing that these species are never seen in England in 
winter or even in the late autumn. But for some 
reason or other neither the list of the birds protected 
throughout the year nor the list of birds’ eggs protected 
throughout the county contains the name of the grass- 
hopper warbler, the winsome bird that loves the matted 
riverside vegetation, and on a quiet summer evening 
will keep up that fascinating reeling note of his with 
wondrous power. Noone, it is true, has ever suggested 
that this species should be included. 


And yet the omission of the grasshopper warbler is 
odd, seeing that the following species have been 
included solemnly in both the bird and the egg lists : 
bearded titmouse, buzzard, honey-buzzard and hobby. 
On the whole a Middlesex grasshopper warbler is a 
good deal more likely to be found in the nesting season 
than a Middlesex honey-buzzard or bearded titmouse. 
There are two species of interesting birds, which have 
been found nesting within a dozen miles of Charing 
Cross, but have not been placed in either of the lists 
referred to. The lesser redpole, we happen to know, 
was found nesting in Middlesex in 1898 and again in 
1899, and the tree sparrow in the former year. Mr. 
Howard Saunders in his ‘‘ Manual of British Birds” 
hinted at the likelihood of the redpole breeding near 
London, and in this he was clearly well informed : but 
we may be allowed to keep the precise spot, where 
these two species are to be looked for, a secret—the 
= so as neither is specially protected by the new 

rder. 


It is curious that the receipt of really good and 
authentic news from South Africa has had a less marked 
effect upon prices than the unfounded rumours of the 
relief of Ladysmith, which reached us in ‘the old un- 
happy far-off days” of the Christmas crisis. This is as 
it should be, for feverish advances are invariably 
followed by violent reaction. The telegram from Lord 
Roberts announcing that the De Beers Mine would 
be at work again in ten days naturally sent 
the price of the shares up to 273, and should the 
directors decide to pay the last half-year’s dividend, 
the effect on the South African market would be 
decidedly good. As it is, notwithstanding a certain 
amount of anxiety as to what the Boers may do to the 
machinery, there has been quiet buying of the leading 
outcrop and deep-level mines ; among the latter Rose 
Deeps have risen from 7 to 8}. Home Rails seem out 
of favour for the moment and are easier than they were 
at the beginning of the week, while the ups and 
downs in Americans continue to exasperate dealers 
and clients alike. The prophets who foretold the 
fall of copper and backed their opinion by selling Rio 
Tintos, are now paying for their ‘‘ lugubrious vaticina- 
tions,” and in view of the unique position of the mine 
the price of £50 for the £5 Deferred Shares is not 
excessive. Perhaps the best market has been in 
Argentine Rails, the stock of the leading~ lines like 
the Central Argentine and the Great Southern having 
risen 3 or 4 points in the week. The Ordinary Stock 
of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific has risen 8, and the 
Second Preference 6 points, upon excellent traffics 
and renewed rumours of amalgamation with powerful 
neighbours. Money has been slightly dearer and 
Consols have improved to ror}. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


HE lines on which the military situation in South 
Africa has developed during the past week are not 
a surprise, but the rapidity with which ‘‘a strong and 
well-organised force has advanced into the Free State,” 
to quote our words of three weeks ago, is equally 
unexpected and gratifying. Profound as was the 
secrecy which shrouded the movement of troops in 
the northern portion of Cape Colony, it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that the omnipresent Boer spy got 
early information of the withdrawal of French’s 
cavalry and of Kelly-Kenny’s division from the Coles- 
berg region, and that the Boer leaders took prompt 
steps to mass troops there with a view to deal 
a strategic blow on our main line of communications 
at Naauwpoort and De Aar. The sharp fighting near 
Arundel is, of course, the direct outcome of this. It 
would be insulting to Lord Roberts and his Staff were 
it to be imagined for an instant that such an obvious 
riposte to our concentration near the Modder had not 
been foreseen and amply guarded against. Hence the 
outcry of the jealous Continental critics on this point 
may be ignored as a puerile attempt to detract from the 
success of the masterly move of the British commander. 
No small credit is also due to him that the world 
was led to imagine that Kelly-Kenny’s immediate object 
was to join hands with General Gatacre at Thebus 
Station, whereas all the time he was speeding on the 
road to Kimberley. Lord Roberts has unquestionably 
proved himself a sound strategist by his temporary 
abandonment of the main line of advance via 
Colesberg on Bloemfontein, the reasons for which 
it is not very hard now to realise. With some 
thousands of Boers entrenched in the kopjes around 
Colesberg an advance on that line would obviously 
have entailed a certain amount of sharp fighting with 
its inevitable delays. When in due course (and at the 
usual price of heavy losses to us) the Boers were com- 
pelled to retire across the Orange River, they would 
naturally have destroyed the remaining bridges and 
made a second stand on that line. Here they would 
either have been reinforced by the commandos now 
facing Generals Gatacre and Brabant or these might 
have detached some part of their forces to threaten the 
right flank of a British advance on Norval’s Pont and 
Colesberg Bridge. Of course the numerous possible 
points of passage of the river and the fact that three 
main bodies of Boers were located in the northern 
portions of the Colony rendered the situation one from 
which half a dozen or more strategical combinations 
were possible. The above has merely been outlined as 
one which might reasonably be expected to occur. 
But Lord Roberts by electing to cross the bulk of his 
force by the Orange River Bridge and follow the rail- 
way up to Graspan at one stroke turned the defences 
of the whole river-line and avoided the costly combats 
for the possession of the crossings which he otherwise 
must have undertaken. 

We may be now tolerably confident that when the 
invading Boers feel the pressure on their main line of 
communications they will fall back across the Orange 
River, and will no doubt demolish any of the bridges 
still intact or in temporary working order. These we 
must be and are prepared to reconstruct, a work of no 
little trouble, before we can hope to use the line of rail- 
way to Bloemfontein. One of the obstacles to our 
advance through the Free State and Transvaal, pre- 
dicted before the war commenced by one intimately 
acquainted with both the region and Boer methods of 
defence, was that the Boers, if compelled to retire, 
would destroy their railways. They would destroy 
them not in the ordinary sense of rendering rail- 
ways temporarily useless by demolishing bridges and 
culverts at intervals, but by the systematic and 
absolute destruction of the line wherever possible 
by means of dynamite of which enormous stores 
are obtainable. It is only reasonable to hope that 


-should Lord Roberts succeed in occupying Bloem- 


fontein, the Boers may be compelled to withdraw 
northward with such precipitation as to prevent the 
carrying out of this amiable scheme. It is needless to 
point out the enormous relief to our transport and the 
great strengthening of our ever-lengthening lines of 
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communication should a line of railway, patrolled by 
armoured trains, be available as the connecting link 
between the advanced base and the front of our army. 
At the present moment, the defeat of the reinforce- 
ments which were to relieve Cronje and his investment 
at Koodoosrand have changed the situation so materi- 
ally in favour of the British that it is not impossible 
that in the Free State the war may collapse in a very 
short time. Cronje, however, may have sent his heavy 
guns with some portion of his force northward. 
Turning to the Eastern theatre of war, it is certain 
that the invasion of the Free State bas caused grave 
anxieties to those Free-Staters engaged around Lady- 
smith and that a considerable number have hastened 
through Van Reenan’s Pass to aid in the defence of 
their own territory. The railway assists them as far 
as Bethlehem, whence a road conducts through 
Winburg to the railway north of Bloemfontein, only 
four to five days’ marching for mounted Boers. We 
may fairly infer that such a defection from the ranks 
of the Boer army in Natal will enable Sir Redvers 
Buller to effect the long-deferred relief of Ladysmith. 
After Sir Redvers Buller’s disastrous failure at Spion 
Kop, orders apparently were sent him to continue 
active operations and engage the Boers closely 
so as to prevent them from sending  reinforce- 
ments either to Kimberley or to the south of Bloem- 
fontein. Sir Redvers has certainly admirably fulfilled the 
latter r6le*—both by his activity and tentative crossings of 
the Upper Tugela, which hostile critics have with more 
haste than wisdom dubbed his ‘“‘ third failure,” and. also 


‘by his speeches. It is hardly necessary to say that some 


of his statements were merely published abroad to induce 
the Boers to concentrate on the west side of the town. 
That they did so in force and also brought up at huge 
trouble many heavy guns from the eastern side was 
tolerably well proved during Lyttelton’s operations 
north of Potgieter’s Drift and also duly recorded by our 
balloon. So far, the strategy of the campaign, as out- 
lined by us, has worked out admirably and next week 
should see such developments as we suggested to be 
likely on the assumption that ‘‘ Ladysmith could hold 
out for a few weeks longer and a general advance be 
made on Bloemfontein.” 


AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


S ke action of the Select Committee on the Jameson 

Raid in cutting short its inquiry at the point when 
it began to burn always seemed to us a profound 
mystery. Up tothe moment when recusant solicitor 


defied the order of the House of Commons to produce 


certain documents, the Committee had in reality dis- 
covered nothing which the public did not already know. 
Mr. Rhodes had cried ‘‘ peccavi,” while the other 
witnesses had merely repeated what had been made 
common knowledge by the trial before the Lord 
Chief Justice and by the press. After the admissions of 
Mr. Rhodes the only point of interest for the public was 
the complicity or innocence of the Colonial Office. It was 
notorious that the agents of Mr. Rhodes, with or with- 
out his consent, had been putting it about the town that 
the Colonial Secretary not only knew, but approved of the 
preparations for the Raid. The evidence therefore of Mr. 
Hawksley, the solicitor to Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, was vital, and acting under the instructions 
of his principal Mr. Hawksley refused to produce cer- 
tain documents. Suddenly, mysteriously, and apparently 
by arrangement, all parties on the Committee decided 
to close the inquiry and report at once to the House of 
Commons! Why was this deplorable step taken? We 
have never believed that Mr. Chamberlain possessed any 
knowledge of the events in South Africa in 1895 other 
than what he was bound and entitled in his position to 
know. But had he been steeped to the lips in the guilty 
secrets of the Raid, he could have taken no other course 
in 1897 than that which, most unfortunately, he and 
his supporters did take in suddenly closing the inquiry. 
The conduct of Sir William Harcourt and his friends 
was equally mysterious. Mr. Labouchere failed of 
course to substantiate his foolish charges of Stock 
Exchange operations, as a man of his experience of 
the world might have foreseen, and he was discredited. 
But why did Sir William Harcourt and the other Radical 
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members of the Committee pull up short before the 
defiance of Mr. Hawksley? Sir William Harcourt has 
explained twice this session, in the debate on the Address 
and last Tuesday on the motion of Mr. Thomas, that 
Mr. Hawksley’s examination would have necessitated 
an adjournment, the presentation of an ad interim 
report, and the reappointment in the next session of 
the Committee, which he professes to believe the 
friends of the Raiders had sufficient influence to pre- 
vent. This explanation cannot impose upon the most 
ignorant outsider, and was indeed destroyed, almost 
as soon as advanced, by Sir William Harcourt 
himself. For nearly every word which Sir William 
Harcourt uttered’ on Tuesday night, in support- 
ing the motion of Mr. D. A. Thomas, was a reason, 
not why the inquiry into the Jameson Raid should be 
reopened now, but why it should have been probed to 
the bottom two years ago. In language of unusual 
cogency, and with relentless logic, Sir William Harcourt 
convicted himself and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
of a grave dereliction of duty in 1897. We agree with 
Sir William Harcourt in his belief that Mr. Chamberlain 
is innocent of the charge of possessing improper in- 
formation and of encouraging conspirators. We agree 
with Sir William Harcourt that such charges against a 
Secretary of State and his department involve our 
national honour and the integrity of our Civil Service. 
We agree with Sir William Harcourt that such charges 
should be met and laid by a prompt and full inquiry. 
But then these charges were made in 1897, when Sir 
William Harcourt found it compatible with his duty to 
stop the inquiry just when it reached the alleged com- 
plicity of the Colonial Office, in order that he might 
report immediately to the House that Mr. Rhodes was 
the author of the Raid! Sir William MHarcourt’s 
explanation was only surpassed in absurdity by that of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who naively told the 
House on Tuesday that it was impossible to go on 
examining the defiant Mr. Hawksley as if nothing had 
happened. 

It is evident that Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman have been taken severely to task 
by their supporters for their conduct on the Committee, 
and that their votes and speeches on Tuesday last were 
intended to atone for their error in 1897. But it is too 
late. Every thinking man, with the faculty of seeing 
beyond the end of his nose, must agree that this is not 
the time to reopen the inquiry into the Jameson Raid. 
We are still in the middle of a difficult war with the two 
South African Republics. It is still therefore the duty 
of all parties in the State to avoid topics which will 
inevitably divide the nation and therefore weaken the 
Government without any compensating advantage. 
Suppose that further inquiry should so compromise Mr. 
Chamberlain that he was forced to resign. Who would 
be the gainer thereby? Would our position in 
Europe be improved? Would our military arm in 
South Africa be strengthened? Would the feelings 
between Briton and Boer be softened? We have already 
said that in our judgment these charges against 
the Colonial Secretary should have been thoroughly 
sifted, and, as we believe would have happened, been 
disproved at the time. If the telegrams and letters 
were of no consequence, as we have been assured, why 
not have produced them without more ado? An un- 
solved mystery is a dangerous thing, and, while con- 
demning the present reopening of the subject, we are 
not sure that it might not be advisable, at a future and 
more tranquil time, to clear up everything in the 
interest of the public service. Not that we believe 
either in Sir William Harcourt’s conspiracy amongst 
the friends of Mr. Rhodes to vilify and blackmail Mr. 
Chamberlain, any more than we believe in the conspiracy 
of his political opponents to hunt him out of public 
life. It is quite possible that the opponents of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the friends of Mr. Rhodes may both 
honestly believe that the Colonial Secretary knew of 
and favoured the Raid. Itis indeed more than possible, 
it is highly probable that the third-rate busybodies 
whom Mr. Rhodes, unhappily for himself, has always 
employed as his agents, believed any lie about a 
Secretary of State. But this does not prove a con- 
spiracy or anything of the kind. Mr. Chamberlain is 
not the victim of anybody or anything, except 
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his own rather impulsive tongue. We think that 
he would have played a more dignified part on Tuesday 
if he had not treated the motion as a personal attack 
and posed, as he is too fond of doing, as the persecuted 
saint. His explanation of his defence of Mr. Rhodes’ 
honour was worse than the original offence, and the 
less said about this painful subject the better. But 
Mr. Chamberlain ought to have recognised that the 
good faith of a Secretary of State is not a personal, but 
a public, matter. The Colonial Secretary was not 
attacked in his private but in his ministerial capacity, 
and he would, we think, have done far better to 
court a resumption of the inquiry, and left it to Mr. 
Balfour to say that there were reasons of State, of 
cardinal importance, which must be obvious to every 
patriotic citizen, why the Government could not accept 
the motion at such a time as the present. The Master 
of Elibank is right when he says, in a letter to the 
“Times” of Thursday, ‘‘that is an evil day for our 
public life when unsubstantiated charges are levelled 
with impunity at men holding Cabinet rank, and by 
implication at officials in the permanent service possess- 
ing their confidence.” Quite so: but why describe a 
desire, in w‘\atever quarter, to probe such charges as 
‘*an attempt to stab Mr. Chamberlain in the back” ? 
Surely that is very clumsy advocacy. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


A? last the tide of war has turned in our favour, 

and this week we have little else than a series of 
successes to chronicle. The effects of Lord Roberts’ 

lans have been far-reaching. General Cronje’s army 
is said to be in a death-trap, and the whole situation has 
been revolutionised. Hitherto the Boers have had no 
difficulty in keeping open their communications. Now 
the war is being carried into the enemy’s country, and 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture that their proverbial 
mobility will soon be, if it is not already, a thing of the 
past. 

To turn to actual details. As early as the 15tha 
Boer movement away from Ladysmith was noticeable. 
This no doubt was due to a natural desire on 
the part of the Free-Staters to ‘‘trek” homewards. 
General Buller has since dislodged the Boers from 
their position south of the Tugela. On the 15th 
Hussar Hill—a southern ridge of the Boer position 
—was taken. On the following day a further advance 
was made, and on the 17th an extensive turning 
movement commenced. An official telegram subse- 
quently told us that on the 18th Sir Redvers Buller 
moved round the Boer left flank. On the 19th General 
Barton’s brigade took Hlangwane Hill, which com- 
mands Colenso, and on the 20th the remainder of the 
army advanced towards the Tugela. Colenso was 
found practically evacuated. Nearly all the Boer forces 
had withdrawn from the Tugela. General Hart was 
thus enabled to occupy Colenso with nothing more 
serious to encounter than a slight resistance on the 

of a weak rearguard. As a consequence the line 
of the Tugela was then held by our troops from Colenso 
to Eagle’s Nest. At the time the message was 
despatched General Hart’s advanced guard was cross- 
ing the river, and the casualties were described as 
few. The Boers were in full retreat, and the only position 
they were occupying was one on a bend of the river near 
the Colenso-Ladysmith railway and about three miles 
east of Colenso. On the 21st the 5th Division crossed 
the Tugela by a pontoon bridge, and drove back the 
enemy's rear. The naval 12-pounders silenced all his 
guns. The relief of Ladysmith therefore is not un- 
reasonably looked for immediately. From the South 
comes the news that Dordrecht has been reoccupied 
by our troops, and that the enemy are retiring on 
Labuschange’s Nek. On the 17th General Brabant 
attacked a Boer position near Bird’s River, And fighting 
lasted from 9 a.m. till dusk. At midnight a Boer 
laager was taken at the point of the bayonet, and a 
considerable number of Boer guns captured. The enemy 
then took up a position on some heights near Dordrecht 
where a Krupp gun was soon mounted. From Rensburg 
the British forces have withdrawn to Arundel owing 
to the overwhelmingly large number of Boers in the 
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neighbourhood. Prior to the retirement severe fighting 
occurred on the 12th. General Clements made a recon- 
naissance from Arundel on the 17th when the enemy was 
found in position west of Rensburg. On the 2oth the 
Boers made a determined attempt to invest Arundel. 
The movements however of the mounted troops, 
which consisted of the Inniskilling Dragoons, some 
Australians and some mounted infantry with field 
and horse artillery and two howitzers, succeeded in 
effectually repulsing the enemy’s advance. But the most 
important events of the week have been happening 
in the West. On the evening of the 15th General 
French reached Kimberley with a force of cavalry, 
artillery and mounted infantry. Meanwhile on the 
16th General Kelly-Kenny’s division left Waterval 
Drift and marched to Rondeval Drift to hold the 
crossing of the Modder River, and thus leave General 
French free to act. General Cronje’s retreating force 
was attacked at Klip Drift with the result that 78 
waggons laden with stores, rifles and shells fell into our 
hands. Assoonas General French had learnt the direction 
of the enemy’s retreat, he appears to have left Kimberley, 
and hastened away in pursuit. The list of casualties 
among officers which has been published shows 
how severe the fighting must have been, and how 
arduous is the task still before us. That these 
operations were well conceived and well carried out 
admits of no doubt. But it is at least regrettable 
that General Cronje’s army was not disposed of in 
the neighbourhood of Magersfontein itself. Possibly 
however Cronje may have had early warning of Lord 
Roberts’ movements, and taken his measures accor- 
dingly. Otherwise it is difficult to see how he 
could have carried away his heavy guns. But it is 
open to question whether General French’s division 
would not have been better occupied in attempting to 
cut off his tetreat than by making a formal entry into 
Kimberley. By an official telegram dated the 19th we 
learnt that Lord Roberts was at Paardeberg. On the 
20th he dispersed the reinforcements from Natal which 
were hurrying to the assistance of Cronje, whose 
position at Koodoosrand Drift Lord Roberts found 
could only be stormed at an unnecessary sacrifice 
of life. Cronje, now completely surrounded, asked for 
an armistice which was refused. A decimating fire 
has since been maintained by British howitzers and 
naval guns. Mafeking is still safe. 

Lord Roberts’ proclamation to the burghers of the 
Free State is a model of tact and sense, and offers 
those who have had enough of fighting the chance of 
retiring peacefully to their farms. In their case this is 
especially easy. The Boers do not wear uniform. 


The British nation which has received the news of its. 


reverses in so dignified a manner is not now intemper- 
ately elated at success. Certainly it is a healthy sign 
of the times that the nation can bear reverses without 
vilifying its Generals. 


THE QUESTION OF THE NATIVES. 


A GOOD deal of alarm has been expressed by those 
whose sympathies lie with the Boers concerning 
the answers given by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
when questioned, at the end of last week, as to the 
policy of the Government in Zululand. Without 
inquiring how far that alarm was genuine we may 
admit that it was possible for the ignorant or prejudiced 
to twist those statements so that they might suggest 
disquieting possibilities. If we examine the words 
employed, they by no means warrant the conclusion it 
has been sought to draw from them. Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out truly enough that there had been a tacit, 
but none the less binding, compact that neither party 
to the war must attempt to enlist the aid of native 
races on its own behalf. Such an understanding was 
based not only on the dictates of humanity but also of the 
most elementary commonsense. The whole of our 
policy at the Cape has been rightly swayed by a wish 
to do nothing that would in any way interfere with 
the respect felt by the natives for our rule or their 
absolute security under our protection. It has been 
hinted, or more than hinted, that the Government has 
intimated that the Boer proceedings in Zululand have 
induced them to change their attitude and that they are 
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contemplating} putting arms into the natives’ hands in 
order that they may assist us in repelling the aggressors. 
Now this statement was not made. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that if their territory was deliberately invaded, ‘‘ the 
natives will be encouraged and assisted in every way to de- 
fend themselves.” Mr. Balfour said that if the Boers adopt 
a course inconsistent with our original ideas the Govern- 
ment would hold itself free to reconsider its original 
decision. These declarations were at once twisted by 
the Irish members to mean that we intended to enlist 
‘Zulu allies” and by Mr. Courtney to mean that the 
Boers were charged with violating the practices of war. 
Of course, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, there had been 
no charge made of ‘violating the ordinary practices of 
war in this case, but undoubtedly a charge does lie 
against the Boers of violating the compact upon which 
all struggles between the whites in South Africa must 
perforce be carried out. It may perhaps be reasonably 
held not proved that Zulus have been fighting against 
us round Ladysmith, but there is no denial to the charge 
that the Boers have invaded native territories and in- 
cited the natives against us by words and deeds. As 
a matter of abstract justice that undoubtedly justifies us 
in giving the natives the means of protecting themselves 
and retaliating upon the aggressors. But abstract justice 
is the last foundation upon which successful statesman- 
ship can safely be erected and we have no hesitation in 
saying that the Government will do well seriously to 
consider what effect such a course would have on 
public opinion in South Africa. 

The disarmament of the natives has been held to be 
a fundamental axiom of our Government and if we 
were to throw it over now the effects would indeed 
**stagger humanity.” In the first place it would be 
impossible to limit the use of arms. You cannot 
persuade a savage that there is any meaning in the 
motto ‘‘ defence not defiance.” In the second, could 
we persuade him that he was not to invade his enemy’s 
territory? His logic is rude but we shouki find it hard 
to prove that he was not justified in invading in his 
turn. Lastly, the arms once put into his hands, we 
should never get them back. Now, leaving apart all 
considerations of sentiment, these arguments are quite 
enough to persuade any reasonable being that our 
Government does not intend what the foreign Press and 
some people at home, who ought to know better, pretend 
to believe it does. The statements of Ministers are 
meant to convey a grave warning to the Boer filibusters 
and promise of adequate protection to the natives, 
but circumstances precluded concise statements as to 
its nature. This can be easily explained. 

These incursions are carried out by the Boers settled 
on the frontier. These men are the least disciplined of 
an undisciplined community. They have pushed to the 
extreme limits of their territory because they may there 
practise with impunity those courses which the least 
scrupulous Government represses among its own sub- 
jects. The looting of their neighbours’ cattle is their 
most profitable profession. They have figured again 
and again in the history of the Transvaal. Their pro- 
ceedings have never been discouraged by their Govern- 
ment and often secretly promoted. If successful, they 
enlarge the borders of the State, if not they are disavowed. 
They succeeded in Zululand in 1884. To such men 
the goods of unarmed natives, insufficiently protected, 
offer a tempting prey. Cupidity therefore is sufficient 
explanation of their own action. But in two ways they 
serve their Government. Tactically the invasion of 
Zululand helps them because to meet it we must 
detach troops, thus more or less weakening our forces, 
and politically it creates grave difficulties for our 
Administration. We have therefore two excellent 
reasons why the Boer authorities should not dis- 
countenance these proceedings. They stand to lose 
nothing and to win a good deal. They know that we 
cannot afford to let the natives get out of hand, but 
there is no reason why we should not place them and 
their friends in a logical dilemma and seriously disquiet 
them by pointing out conceivable results of their 


_conduct. We should, of course, if necessary, detach 


troops to defénd our protégés but it is not likely that 
we are going to inform our enemies that we intend to 
weaken one or other of our armies. 

The Boers will not, especially as matters now stand, 
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press home invasions of native territory. Their efforts 
have been directed to the objects we have specified and 
they have been carried out by free-lances. The Govern- 
ment at Pretoria have not met with the political success 
in this debased Machiavelism that they expected. That 
they have not must be set down to the marvellous tact 
nerve and sagacity of the magistrates and police in 
Zululand and of Sir Godfrey Lagden and his subordi- 
nates, for, though Basutoland has not been invaded, 
Boer agents have been attempting to foment disaffec- 
tion. We are always being told that the native respects 
us and hates the Boers. That is true enough but it is 
no true corollary that he will therefore always adhere to 
us. A savage has short views. He cannot look before 
and after. He loves his cattle first and always. So if 
week after week he sees the Boer successful and suffers 
loss in consequence it is too much to expect that senti- 
mental reasons will keep him quiet. Our successes were 
none too early and the Boer commando entered Zululand 
too late. A few more weeks might have shaken its 
allegiance. The native asks first ‘‘ Can I save my cattle 
and my own skin?” and a long way after—‘‘ Which 
white man treats me best?” This explains a problem 
which has puzzled many in the Natal campaign. We 
never had any information of the enemy’s movements, 
he always knew ours. It has been admitted that this 
information was conveyed by natives. This appeared 
inexplicable on the theory that they loved us and hated 
the Boers. But what happened was this. The latter 
looted the white men’s farms and spared the natives’. 
The latter were told that their cattle were safe so long 
as they supplied constant and correct information. 
When we retook our territory our commanders were 
not clear-sighted enough to follow this policy They 
trusted the native and took no hostages from him. 
Policy dictated driving his cattle south and _hold- 
ing them in pledge for his faithful scouting. We 
should not have hurt him and we should undoubtedly 
have saved disasters. That some such policy was not 
pursued reflects little credit on the acumen of our 
generals. Some discrimination is needed in the treat- 
ment of savages and in this case it was lacking. 

No fair-minded man can deny that their conduct 
towards the neighbouring races constitutes the gravest 
charge against the Boers. Beginning in Bechuanaland 
in ’83, they then managed to filch a third of Zululand 
in ’84 after we had crushed the military power of the 
natives. This alone constituted a breach of Lord 
Wolseley’s settlement. Then followed aggressions in 
Swaziland, and Matabeleland and the Banjailand Trek, 
only suppressed by the Warren expedition in 1891. 
After this came their attempts on Tongaland and the 
territories of Zambana and Umbegiza which Lord 
Rosebery wisely annexed in 1894. Their infamous 
crime against civilisation in attempting to stir up 
against us the unfortunate natives whom for years 
they have harried and who owe their safety to our 
protection is only a lower step in a long career of force 


and fraud. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE WAR. 
III.—Frontat ATTACKS. 


EFORE the war broke out, it was no uncommon 
thing to hear military men discussing the most 
effectual methods of fighting the Boers. Amidst the 
many varied ideas expressed, there was an absolute 
consensus of opinion on one point, namely, that no 
frontal attacks by infantry should ever be made against 
Boers occupying a strong defensive position. How 
such were to be avoided was not always a matter upon 
which men were in agreement. Generally the idea, as 
vaguely outlined, was that some of our infantry should 
hold the Boers in front whilst the latter should, at the 
same time, be favoured with a heavy fire from our 
batteries. Meanwhile, infantry were to be detached 
to one or both flanks to threaten and, if opportunity 
occurred, attack them whilst our cavalry manceuvred 
so as to menace their line of retreat and thus possibly 
induce them to relinquish their vantage ground on the 
kopjes. All this sounds admirably simple and, no 
doubt, were the topography of the district to lend itself 
to such a plan and the Boers consent to remain amiable 
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spectators of the operations, it might be found to work 
capitally. Unfortunately this was exactly where the 
difficulties arose when theory had to give way to practice. 
For although the veld of South Africa is apparently as 
level and boundless as the ocean, it is an ocean studded 
with islands and archipelagos in the shape of low-lying 
rocky hills. These islands are further frequently con- 
nected by isthmuses in the most inextricable fashion. 
Thus it comes about that the ideal position necessary 
for the successful execution of the general plan of 
attack as above outlined, is very rarely to be met with. 

It will be noted that we deal with operations carried 
on in a country of the normal type to be met with in our 
advance through the Orange Free State and Transvaal 
and not in exceptionally difficult ground, such as the 
spurs of the Drakensberg Mountains in Natal. Also that 
we propose to view them from the standpoint of an 
officer in command of a detached force, for example, an 
Infantry Division with an adequate quota of artillery and 
cavalry. We purposely avoid dealing with larger num- 
bers, such as the force with which Lord Roberts is now 
advancing through the Free State, since simple ques- 
tions of tactics might in such a case easily become 
somewhat obscured by the larger ‘‘ manoeuvre tactics.” 
These latter refer rather to the movements of consider- 
able forces, such as French’s Cavairy Division and 
strong force of Artillery engaged in some wide turning 
movement whilst Infantry Divisions are directed on 
certain points of tactical importance—the whole in 
furtherance of some combination based on considera- 
tions of strategy. Our remarks are therefore more 
— applicable to the operations of the smaller 
orce as above described, for it is certain that, on 
many occasions, when our troops encounter the enemy, 
the actual numbers will be more approaching those ot 
a Division than of a larger body. Setting aside for the 
moment the undoubted capabilities of the Boers for 
acting on the defence and especially on the ‘‘ offensive 
defence” as it is styled, we will consider the tactical 
possibilities of our theoretical attackagainst a supine and 
inert body of men entrenched on a line of kopjes. It 
is evident that the first part of the programme—the in- 
fantry containing line—could generally be carried out, 
with the proviso that some natural shelter for our 
skirmishing line should conceal its actual numbers 
and afford some protection from the accurate long- 
range fire of the Boer marksmen. It is further very 
evident that our artillery could shell the enemy’s line 
of infantry defence, although what amount of damage 
they might be able to inflict on them with shrapnel 
fire, recent events have rendered doubtful. We now 
come to the infantry, who should be detached to 
threaten the flanks. This delightfully simple process 
in theory is by no means so-simple or pleasant in practice. 
Usually it will be found that the line of kopjes extends 
indefinitely on either flank and that here and there a 
hill projects, bastion-like, into the veld. With the 
great range of modern rifles such suitable points can be 
and are constantly held far on the flanks and somewhat 
in advance of a position and hence, upon the so-called 
outflanking bodies reaching their appointed stations, 
they are met with a fire in front and possibly in flank 
equal in intensity to that which they had been ordered 
to outflank in the first instance. 

So far for the infantry and artillery attack. The 
cavalry are supposed so to alarm the Boers for the safety 
of their line of retreat as to induce them to abandon 
their positions forthwith. Here comes the fatal mistake, 
for no Boer leaders are so fatuous as deliberately to 
occupy a position thus liable to be turned. Rather do 
they select those which, by means of a series of kopjes 
connected by broken ground, render cavalry action ex- 
tremely risky and at the same time assure the safe retreat 
of any determined body of men to some range of rocky 
hills whither it is impossible for cavalry to follow them. 
To simplify matters, the foregoing has been discussed on 
the assumption that the Boers will be content passively 
to hold on to their first lines of defence. But this is 
precisely what they never have done and never will do, 
for owing to the fact that they are all mounted men and 
habitually fight with their horses in sheltered spots close 
in rear of them, they naturally possess at least four times 
the mobility of our infantry. The latter, over rough 
ground and moving in force, cannot hope to cover more 
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than two-and-a-half to three miles an hour, whilst the 
Boer horsemen can safely reckon on ten to twelve miles 
an hour! Added to this in all such manceuvres as are 
here dealt with, the Boers, being on ‘‘ interior lines,” in 
other words having only to move across the chord whilst 
our infantry are operating on ‘‘exterior lines,” i.e. haveto 
move round the arc; have a further initial advantage 
and one which frequently gives them double the 
mobility already conceded to them. It is hardly a 
matter of surprise then that in several of our recent 
encounters, a well-directed effort on our part to “‘ turn” 
a Boer position has merely resulted in our finding a 
strong force of their riflemen, rapidly thus transferred 
from one flank to another, posted at the very point 
where we had hoped to outflank them. The only 
alternatives now before our men in such circum- 
stances are either to deliver the tabooed frontal attack 
and submit to the inevitable heavy losses, or to decline 
the engagement. It is hardly necessary to say which 
course our officers elect to follow and then we read of 
‘‘another frontal attack” and severe criticisms are 
passed on the “ folly and inutility ” of such a proceed- 
ing. Of course it is open for any student of tactics to 
assert that, upon an outflanking force finding itself thus 
suddenly confronted by a position strongly held, its 
commander should report the altered conditions of 
circumstances and not make a local frontal attack. The 
commander of the whole force would thereupon, realis- 
ing that the enemy in front of him had been weakened 
by reinforcing his flanks, deliver an attack to his front. 
This would be admirable were we still dealing with 
the men and armaments of Frederick the Great, but is 
well nigh impossible under modern conditions. To 
begin with, the assailant cannot tell whether the 
enemy in front of him has weakened his force or not, 
for owing to magazine rifles, a heavy fire can always 
be kept up by a comparatively small body of men. 
Also it is impossible for the officer commanding the 
flank attack, to report with any approximate degree 
of accuracy as to the strength of the defenders in front 
of him. The whole situation is in fact rendered so 
uncertain by the use of smokeless powder and the 
increase in the rapidity of rifle fire, that it is generally 
impossible to locate precisely a defending force on 
broken ground and still more difficult to ascertain its 
strength. 

A favourite Boer stratagem and one which they have 
employed with marked success on several occasions is 
to occupy a kopje from the rear in such a manner that 
not a single defender is visible. The whole force lie 
absolutely low and permit the British scouts to work 
close up to their place of concealment. Upon the 
skirmishing line getting within 500 to 6co yards of the 
Boer position the mask is thrown aside and a storm 
of Mauser bullets sweeps through the advancing 
lines. This withholding of fire is at times most 
effective and, as in the case of the storming of the kopje 
near Enslin in the combat of Graspan, the attacking 
lines are often so thoroughly committed to the assault 
that the only thing to do is to push on quickly and see 
the matter through with the least delay possible. 

We pass over the questions arising out of the 
employment of our artillery and the Boer methods of 
opposing and neutralising the same, since they involve 
many points which were discussed at length in the 
second article of this series.* We now come to the 
action of the cavalry. Here the mobility of the force 
opposed to them comes actively into play. There isa 
well-worn story of a lame captain in the American war, 
who was reported to have thus addressed his followers 
upon going into action—‘‘ Boys! I guess we'll all have 
to run soon, so as I’m a bit lame, I reckon I'll start now.” 
One is irresistibly reminded of this story by the cautious 
arrangements made by the Boers to secure their retreat 
when hostile cavalry appear on the scene. For no 
sooner do they see that a determined infantry attack is 
about to be made on their prepared defences and that 
the nature of the country permits of our cavalry work- 
ing round a flank than they at once detach a consider- 
able body of mounted men who gallop to the rear and dis- 
mounting occupy any favourably situated kopjes com- 
manding their line of retreat. When, in the fulness of 


* ‘Saturday Review,” 10 February, p. 163. 
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feathers having, all over them, the appearance of scales. 
These wonderfully modified wings are unbendable 
so that they cannot be folded up. They move only 
from the shoulder-joint and are quite devoid of quills. 
The wing, in fact, has become a paddle like that of the 
seal or porpoise; indeed, except as regards the 
head, this penguin much resembles a_ porpoise 
when in the water. The legs and feet—the former 
feathered almost to the ground—are very thick and 
massive, giving a firm basis of support for the long, 
upright body and adding much to the effect of the little 
pompous strut or stride which gives the bird its great 
charm of manner. You are struck by the fact that the 
web joining the toes is rather deeply notched—enough, 
at least, to surprise in so aquatic a being—but, no 
doubt, the powerful, long, thin wings, cutting the 
water like the paddles of a Canadian canoe, only more 
effectively, do the principal work—at any rate when 
under the surface. Onthe land poor Aptenodytes must 
always, in spite of his sunny radiance, be just a little 
ridiculous, however charmingly so, but in the sea, 
amidst the rough surging billows of the Antarctic Ocean 
—‘*‘in cradle of the rude imperious surge ”’—he must 
impress the imagination in a very different manner— 
more as the dark cormorant or the stormy petrel does. 
Unfortunately a sort of enlarged concrete wash-basin 
is a poor substitute for the Antarctic Ocean and so the 
poor, lonely bird, taken from his kith and kin and 
debarred from the enjoyment of all his natural 
activities, seems to think. It is melancholy to see 
this most aquatic of all birds in such accommoda- 
tion as English hospitality has supplied him with. 
Still he is lucky in his degree. After all he is not 
living in a rabbit-hutch or a parrot-cage—at the 
Aquarium (!) hard by. We should have liked to 
say something—to prattle a little—of the ways and 
habits of these dear birds, how they breed (or bred; it is 
safest, alas, to use the past tense) on the Falkland 
Islands, choosing always the north or east side of them 
and commencing to lay just on 7 October, how some of 
the sites chosen were several miles from the sea, and 
how the penguins marched from it in detachments of 
from ten to twenty looking like regiments of soldiers 
and making regular roads through the grass, how they 
all sat close together—some hundreds of thousands— 
and hatched their eggs and reared their young in peace 
and amity and how, till man, settling, in an evil hour, 
on the islands, commenced to rob and to murder them, 
they were as happy as they are charming and innocent. 
But Ceratodus is waiting and, moreover, these things are 
known—the last but too well, concerning which one 
need read but Professor Newton (‘‘A Dictionary of 
Birds,” pages 705-6). So we will leave Aptenodytes, 
only just adding that he is fed on herrings and never 
suggests being a bird except, by association, when he 
preens his feathers. 

We come, with apologies, to Ceratodus. He has 
been put into the reptile-house doubtless because he 
has one lung which is as much as some reptiles have— 
the snakes for instance. Reptiles, who have all of 
them lungs or a lung, take precedence, in the etiquette 
of classification, of fishes who have none. Ceratodus 
is an exception (one of three), and he is proud of it, as 
you can easily see, with a sort of slow, heavy, Pooh- 
Bah-like pride. The reptiles, however, do not admit 
his right to be housed with them and they base 
their denial of it on the fact that Ceratodus’ 
lung, though functionally it is one, is structurally only a 
swim-bladder, and they, moreover, urge with much 
apparent force, that it is only at certain times, when 
the water is muddy or filled with decaying vegetation, 
that even the functional argument can be used. On all 
ordinary occasions the swim-bladder, say they, acts 
purely as such, and, therefore, Ceratodus should be in 
the aquarium. So, as one looks around, one sees many 
a sullen look on many a high-born reptilian countenance. 
But there is one consolation for all. They were all here 
before Ceratodus ; they ‘‘ went in” first. Ceratodus— 
there are two specimens, one rather larger than the 
other—is, to look at, a great, heavy muddy fish with 
large scales—the unscientific will excuse us if we 
mention that they are “ ganoid” scales—standing out 
in bold relief and having a plated appearance. There 
is about him a general resemblance to a barbel except 
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for the fins and the tail, the latter of which is, in shape, 
like the section of a blunt fir-cone, thinning out on 
either side till you, at last, see the light through a 
thickish, leathery membrane, which has almost become 
a part of the flesh. This great tail, into which near 
one half of the body seems to have become absorbed, is 
the most effective instrument of its owner’s progression 
and is constantly moving from side to side with a lazy, 
undulatory motion, unfurling and folding in again upon 
itself as does a flag in an uncertain wind. The anterior 
fins are also much moved and in a very limb-like 
manner. They seem indeed to be on the path of pro- 
gression into true limbs, and to have got some way 
towards this goal, even so far as scratching the back 
at which Ceratodus is an adept. In shape they 
suggest a turtle’s flippers but are narrower, sharply 
pointed at the ends and quite six inches long. In the 
larger of the two specimens, weighing, perhaps, some 
twelve pounds, one of these fins or flippers is much 
narrower than the other and this, to the Darwinian 
suggests that the process of modification is still con- 
tinuing. The fish often raises himself quite up on the 
two points of these modified fins—which he sticks in 
the pebbles—and looks at you, showing the livid orange 
of his under surface from the thick lip to the broad thin 
tail. After a slow heavy look he gives you up and 
undulates slowly away. Then he will lie, a little, 
motionless on the bottom, yet soon move again for he 
is, in fact, less sluggish than he has the appearance of 
being. But all his motions are slow and semi-lethargic. 
There are no quick darting ones. All is ‘‘ dignified and 
stately.” Ceratodus, we should say, is the mud fish of 
the Australian settlers (‘‘ barramunda” is the native 
name) and has long been credited with powers of 
locomotion on land, which there can be no doubt that 
he in some degree possesses. As to the degree there 
is a difference of opinion which now that we possess 
the animal might, one would think, be easily settled, 
but this according to the keeper, has not yet been done. 
He attains a length of six feet and feeds mostly on 
decayed leaves that have fallen into the water. 
Polypterus Senegalus or the snake-fish, though related 
to Ceratodus is not allowed to see him, but lives in a 
different house which he shares with various turtles 
and with tortoises of huge size and fabulous antiquity. 
His body, as his name implies, is elongated to quite 
a serpent-like extent, but he has fins and other 
fishy appurtenances and maintains generally, and 
with credit, the character of a fish. His chief, 
or at least his most noticeable, point (his lungs, 
of course, you don’t notice) is the remarkable dorsal 
fin running down three-quarters of the back and 
divided into ten separate little finlets, nine of which 
can be raised at pleasure, whilst the tenth laps 
on to the tail or caudal fin, which, though more mem- 
branous and less fleshy than that of Ceratodus, is the 
same in its general character. These finlets when they 
stand up are, in shape, like so many little Gothic 
arches, each of them having, on one side—that towards 
the head—a stout but sharply pointed spine to which the 
delicate transparent membrane forming the rest of the 
surface is, all along, attached. These spines, though 
they hardly project beyond the membrane, have a very 
weapony, ‘‘ gardez-vous” sort of look about them, and 
from the ease and frequency with which Polypterus 
elevates them one divines at once their true office. 
Polypterus is confined to the tropical rivers of Africa 
where he is abundant though little is known as to his 
habits. In the Gardens, at least, he is flesh-eating 
and relishes the intestines of fowls. He is much 
sprightlier than Ceratodus which prevents him looking 
so proud. Whether this extends to his feelings is not 
yet known but, as he possesses a double lung-function- 
ing swim-bladder, it would seem safe to assume that 
these are in accordance. But though he may be, and 
in all probability is, proud, we cannot believe that he 
is so proud as Ceratodus. Ceratodus is the Pooh Bah 
of fishes. 

In the reptile-house, too, there are some new iguana 
lizards from South America. ‘‘ Iguana tuberculata 
rhinolophus ” you may call them unless you wish to 
insult them in an open and undisguised manner, in 
which case you may use the English equivalent of 
‘*nose-crested iguana.” Their chief beauty—and it is 
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far more conspicuous than the defect so unkindly 
hinted at—lies in a wonderful enamelled plate which is 
inlaid in the skin of the throat just above the dewlap 
and on each side of it. There are, in fact, three such 
plates which lie close together and are formed by a 
sudden enlargement of the ordinary scales. Two of 
them preserve, more or less, the shape of these, but the 
third, which is very much larger—as large perhaps as 
a shilling—is almost round and is set in a thick black 
ring (as are the others in a thinner one) which is a 
similar ornamentative enlargement of the slight inter- 
spaces of skin which separate the scales from each 
other. This plate is really lovely, having a cloudy 
iridescence within which, in pearly glimmer, lie faint, 
pale greens, grey mauvey blues, delicate ruddy-touched 
siennas. A marvellous plate! The pearl and the 
mother-o’-pearl are both there, but sleep-softened, 
dream-subdued. It is exquisite. Never mind their 
noses. Nose-crested! A wart or two merely. Let 
them put that plate in their crest. For the rest these 
strange creatures are impossible to describe, but who 
that has once seen them—especially when lying 
together in a heap—can forget their more salient 
features—their great, frilled. dewlap hanging right 
down to the ground when they are reared above it on 
their fore-limbs, crinkled up to nothing against it when 
they lie along at full length, their wonderful spiney 
comb or crest running from the beginning of the neck 
right to the end of the tail in gradually lessening 
notches and the immense length of this tail tapering 


’ into the thinnest possible point, their rough baggy skin 


with its luridly handsome blendings of green, grey, 
blue, brown and yellow changing and intermingling 
almost like the colours of the chameleon, the long, 
sprawly toes, the grotesque bendings of the limbs, the 
dry, withered, puckered-up look of the creatures ? 
Then their extraordinary immobility, staying in a set 
attitude with a no less set expression for hours 
together, then almost startling you with a slight, slow 
bend of the head to one or the other side, their general 
‘* grotesquerie ” and suggestion of malevolence coupled 
with their real innocence, the eternal desire they excite 
in you to see them run with their eternal refusal to do 
so, their sudden winking of an eye which had seemed 
immovable immediately before, and seems so again 
immediately after, their moving at last, getting only a 
quarter of an inch and stopping there a quarter of an 
hour, then getting another two inches and stopping 
altogether, their slipping about over things smooth, 
their slow deliberation and unconsciousness of absurdity, 
their gradual rising on the top of each other, their 
heads, their tails, their getting mixed, their funniness, 
their wondrousness, their indescribability, in a word 
their iguanadom—who can forget it? Grévy’s Zebra— 
but there is no space left either for Grévy’s Zebra, the 
babiroussa, or several others. They must all havea 
grievance. 


TROPICAL POLITICS. 


M® ALLEYN IRELAND has given us an exceed- 

ingly interesting and valuable book in his 
‘* Tropical Colonisation,”* one that makes all in 
England interested in the tropics his debtors. The 
book is written from the standpoint of one acquainted 
with the West Indian group of colonies—a group where 
the sugar question is a burning one and where the 
results of the abolition of the slave trade have produced 
a situation of peculiar difficulty requiring a line of treat- 
ment or policy not necessarily common to all our 
tropical empire. I venture to think Mr. Ireland would 
have done England in the tropics more justice if he had 
included Egypt and India in his interesting chapter 
on the forms of government she employs in ad- 
ministering tropical regions ; but he has elected to speak 
only on those colonies under the: direct rule of our 
Colonial Office. Being under the Colonial Office, I 
respectfully contend, does not constitute a colony. Mr. 
Alleyn Ireland however has a gallant battle in his 


* « Tropical Colonisation.” By Alleyn Ireland. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1899. 75. 6d. net. 
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introductory chapter as to what does constitute a colony, 
a battle I implore him to persist in further ; because of 
the great danger that there is in words. We are in- 
formed that we ‘in the street” should accurately 
instruct our statesmen, instead of presupposing they 
know, and Mr. Ireland deciding, for lack of 
a better word, to call the possessions he dis- 
courses on ‘‘ colonies,’’ may lead some leader seriously 
astray and make him think the West Indies are 
all the same as Australia and legislate for them 
accordingly, or, conversely, to suppose that Australia is 
the same as the West Indies and similarly get affairs 
‘‘entangled.” Mr. Ireland wouldindeed doexcellent work 
if he would find a correct designation for such possessions 
as the West Indies, such possessions as India and 
Egypt, and such possessions as Nigeria and Uganda. 
It is plain to the man in the street that these things— 
though some be under the Colonial Office, some under the 
Foreign Office, and one had an Office of its own—differ, 
in what the metaphysician would term essence, from 
Australia and Canada: but we have no distinctive fixed 
word. They are all likely to be called by the hasty 
‘colonies ” and they are not all colonies: and with all 
due respect Adam Smith was wrong when he said, 
regarding the word colony derived from the Latin 
colonia, that ‘‘ the Latin word signifies simply a planta- 
tion.” The Latin word refers to husbandry not toa 
plantation, as Adam Smith knew “ plantations :” and 
if the word be persisted in it is the Africans, not the 
English, who are ‘‘ colonists” in the West Indies. 
Then again Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who most 
wisely insisted ona distinction being drawn between our 
possessions, suggests for the non-emigrant held posses- 
sions the term Dependency. Well—we are all depen- 
dencies in the British Empire, the Islands in the 
North Sea, India, Australia, Canada, Egypt, South and 
Central Africa, &c. so the term ‘‘ Dependency” is not 
distinctive enough to mark off emigrant-made empire 
from non-emigrant-made empire, and we are as 
far off the right word as ever. What the right 
word is I leave to my betters to state, but it 
seems to me that our non-emigrant-made posses- 
sions, though differing in essence from the emigrant- 
made ones, have, from an Imperial standpoint, one 
common factor. That factor is that they have been 
made part of our Empire by the courage and enterprise 
of British men. In the emigrant-made it has been 
emigrant enterprise, in the non-emigrant it has been 
commercial enterprise. In the first case the individual’s 
interest has been transferred to the over-seas land, in 
the second the individual’s interest remains rooted in 
the oldcountry. Both retain their rights as Englishmen 
ure and simple and do not become another race, and 
it seems to me the right word for the non-emigrant 
possession is, until a better comes, market, not 
colony. 

Over the rest of Mr. Ireland’s excellent and thought- 
ful introduction I must pass briefly. I wish I could 
adopt his division of the state of public mind into three 
periods of progressive development regarding our over- 
sea Empire. He says ‘‘In examining the growth of 
the British colonial conception we find it can be divided 
into three periods. Firstly the period of the old 
colonial system, during which the prevailing idea in 
regard to colonies was that they were a national asset 
which should be made to yield as much profit as 
possible to the Sovereign State. Secondly the 
period of Jazsses aller marked by a strong sentiment 
in favour of allowing all colonies to become inde- 
pendent, a sentiment which had its origin in the success 
of the American revolutionary war, and was further 
fostered by the Canadian Rebellion of 1837 ; thirdly the 
era of Greater Britain.” - This era that we are living in 
now seems to me to be not a growth of home intelligence 
proceeding out of the first and second periods of Mr. 
Ireland’s classification but period one and two fighting 
together, and period one, providentially, gaining the 
best of it; but not because of growth in home intelli- 
gence but because of the enormous burst of enthusiasm 
naturally and properly striking the home mind on 
seeing the splendid success of our emigrant-made 
Empire. There is I think one text that every tropical 
imperialist should turn to and learn by heart, that is 
Sir Robert Giffen’s paper given to the Colonial Institute 
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on 14 February, 1899, entitled ‘‘ The Relative Growth 
of the Component Parts of the British Empire ;” therein 
you will find a group (c) table 7. May I ask you, bya 
scientific use of imagination, as recommended by John 
Tyndall, to conceive what would be the state of mind 
towards our over-sea empire if we found it all in this 
condition of group (c) table 7? Frankly, I do not 
believe general Imperialism under such a condition 
would exist, and I dread that an Imperialism for the 
tropics will not long exist at home, now, if the condition 
of group (c) table 7 is allowed to extend as a disease over 
our recently acquired tropical empire in Africa. There 
is no danger of that condition spreading, so long as 
Lord Cromer is there, into Egypt ; nor so long as our 
Indian system is kept intact into India: but into 
the rest of our tropical empire it seems to me 
certain it must spread under existing forms of 
our administration there. This question brings me to 
Mr. Ireland’s next chapter, that on forms of government. 
As aforesaid, he ignores India and Egypt as typical and 
deals only with our two forms of the Crown Colony 
system—i.e. the Crown Colony pure and simple, and 
the Crown Colony with sham representative institu- 
tions. Mr. Ireland prefers the former. Were it possible 
for me to love a Crown Colony I should certainly de- 
posit my affections on Mr. Ireland’s choice, for any- 
thing is better than humbug, but still Mr. Ireland’s 
choice plainly is only a variant form of a species of 
opinion I have often met with—namely, Englishmen 
under the control of the Foreign Office in West Africa 
profoundly wishing they were under the Colonial Office 
and Englishmen under the Colonial Office profoundly 
wishing they were under the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Ireland shows symptoms of feeling possibly there is an 
alternative to the Crown Colony system for tropical 
administration and, as usual with students of tropical 
politics, he looks towards the system employed in 
the Netherlands India and gives, in his chapters on 
the solution of the labour problem by the Dutch, an 
interesting account of it. I should like to break a lance 
with Mr. Ireland over his chapter on ‘‘ Trade and the 
Flag,” but being in complete agreement with him that 
trade does not follow the flag, willing indeed to assert 
that the converse is true and the flag follows trade, I 
will not do so. And in conclusion I beg sincerely to 
recommend this book of Mr. Ireland's to all students of 
tropical politics and recommend them to peruse his 
helpful Bibliographical Appendix as a guide to their 
studies, merely suggesting that in subsequent editions 
of Mr. Ireland’s book the able article by A. G. van 
Duyl on Dr. Snout Houronje’s great work for his Go- 
vernment in Acheen, and also Dr. Henry Guillemard’s 
account of the Dutch Government of Netherlands 
India given in the Australasia Vol. II. of Stanford’s 
Geographical Compendium, be included in that Biblio- 
graphy—and a work called ‘‘ West African Sketches” 
by Miss Kingsley be omitted from it, for the reason that 
no such work exists. There is a ‘‘ West African 
Sketches” but that is by the late Sir A. B. Ellis, and a 
very charming work it is. Mary H. KINGSLEY. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 


“y SERE was little or no music worth hearing to be 

heard in London last week ; and, business carry- 
ing me to Cambridge last Saturday, it appeared a not 
altogether foolish thing to drop into the chapel of King’s 
at five o’clock to hear whether the choir and organist 
there had improved or degenerated during the past six 
or seven years. On the following Sunday morning a 
like spirit of curiosity took me to the Italian Church, 
Hatton Garden, while a High Mass was proceeding 
with all the pomp and noise that a tawdry building 
and a number of not too well disciplined violins could 
produce. Since then I have made mental com- 
parisons of the two ceremonies, and have come to 
conclusions which interest me, and may possibly 
interest others. 

At King’s College Chapel the singing was finished to 
the last degree ; the organ-playing of Dr. A. H. Mann 
was also highly finished and at the same time had a 
quality of most artistic breadth ; the music, if not of 
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noblest order, was good sound stuff, including the first 
chorus from Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” and a Magni- 
ficat and Nunc Dimittis by Mr. Prout. The organ is a 
fine Hill—on the whole, I believe, the finest Hill I 
know: certainly it is much finer than the ramping 
monster more recently set up with Echo organs and 
other indications of man’s depravity in Westminster 
Abbey. The building is also in its way a noble one: 
indeed it seems to me a much greater miracle than the 
Crystal Palace ; for it is as frail, consisting of nothing 
but glass and a few ribs of stone, and with the organ- 
screen in the middle, seems as beautiful inside as it 
does outside. The music had every opportunity to 
make its effect, or perhaps rather more than its effect. 
Criticising it detail by detail there was hardly a fault to 
be found with it. Yet the next morning at the 
Italian Church, which I am told by the cunning 
and experienced in these matters is ‘‘ downright 
vulgar,” fit only to be attended by organ-grinders 
and costermongers, I felt the presence of something 
which I had missed at King’s Chapel, and indeed now- 
adays miss in nearly all Anglican churches. (Let no 
one accuse me of sympathy with Romanism: my 
sympathy, as a mere matter of fact, inclines in quite a 
different direction.) I felt the Italian Church service to 
be a complete living thing. It was rough—oh, how 
rough !—it was slapdashed ; the voices were feeble as 
if all the boys and men were in the grip of the influenza 
fiend (which was probably the case); the violins tore 
recklessly and relentlessly through the music, making 
broken and smudged attacks and always leaving off in 
ragged disorder. Yet the whole thing hung together : 
it had continuity, coherence ; something was meant by 
itall. It was, to me, and naturally J was judging it more 
as a musical performance than as a religious rite, more 
like a football scrimmage than a serious musical 
ceremony; but the game was played with a whole 
heart, and it never dragged. It was the con- 
sistency, the coherence, the vigorous spirit, that I 
missed in the music at King’s, exquisitely though it 
was done. 

Comparing, or rather, contrasting, the two services, 
the music of the Anglican place seemed alone to blame. 
What a mixture it was! There were responses written 
by a Catholic and full of the spirit of the old pre- 
Reformation time ; there were Anglican double-chants, 
full of the ghastly spirit of middle-Victorianism ; there 
was an anthem that belonged properly to the eighteenth 
century ; there were Mr. Prout’s modern-contrapuntal 
settings of the Canticles ; and finally Dr. Mann gave us 
a fine broad rendering of Bach’s magnificent C major 
fugue. From an artistic point of view there is some- 
thing utterly wrong about this mélange. I am aware that 
a church-service is not to be regarded as in any sense a 
performance ; and it seems to me that to make it inartis- 
tic by its programme is the way to call attention to the 
fact that it is a performance, and not an effective one. 
Were the choir-boys to march in, some in red surplices, 
some in green, some in white, and some in none, 
the first thing to strike the most regular church-goer 
would be the fact that choir-boys wore surplices, and 
that they should be better looked after and regulated. 
The music is at least as well worth looking after as the 
choir-boys’ surplices. My own experience during many 
years of work as a church organist is that very few 
church-goers feel anything to be wrong about the 
average church-service. Music is to them an extra ; it 
is dragged in and does not form an essential part of 
the ceremonial, as it does in the Roman Church; if each 
part is good, so much the better; if certain parts are 
not good, it is a pity, but there the matter ends. Of 
course it is not fair to compare or contrast an Evensong 
in a College chapel with a High Mass in a Roman 
church ; but the impression I received last Saturday 
afternoon was precisely the impression that nearly every 
Anglican Communion Service makes upon me; and I 
have heard what are esteemed the best choirs in the 
country. The difference is always that the Roman 
service tends to unity of effect, while the Anglican, 
simply by reason of its music, tends to become a thing 
of shreds and patches. It seems as if no matter how 
hard the Roman composers strive after vulgarity, they 
cannot help retaining something of the ecclesiastical 
spirit. The reason may be that their service has 
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undergone so little change during so many years ; and 
certainly the influence of the noble plain-chant cannot 
fail to have a powerful influence. The Mass that 
was sung at the Italian Church on Sunday was one 
of the odd sort that used to be written last century all 
over Catholic Germany with lively violin accompani- 
ments to make the thing tolerable to a bored Elector or 
Grand-Duke. Haydn wrote them ; Mozart wrote them ; 
everybody wrote them ; but who wrote this particular 
one I neither know nor care. They are like so many 
thousand Chinamen to the Western eye; when you know 
one, you know all; and if you spent,a week with one 
you would still be unable to pick him out from a dozen 
of his countrymen. This Mass was lively enough in all 
conscience ; it bustled and jigged in the merriest way ; 
if it had been sung in the English church we should, I 
think, have been appalled by its very cheerfulness ; yet 
it fitted in with the Roman ceremony and was not un- 
satisfactory. Why cannot our Anglican writers get the 
same effect ? 

Apparently because they are overweighted with a 
bad tradition. Whereasthe Roman music derives from 
Palestrina, Sweelinck, Josquin, Byrde, and all the fine 
polyphonic men, what we call English Church music 
began with Pelham Humphries, and ended a few years 
later with Purcell. After Purcell a clean break was 
made withthe past. Since then no original music has 
been written. for the Church. Nothing lower is con- 
ceivable than the bulk of ‘‘our stores of noble Church 
music.” Nothing could be finer in its way than the pic- 
turesque music of Purcell (though I have my doubts as 
to whether much of it is not better adapted to the con- 
cert-room or theatre than to the church) ; while nothing 
in existence is more brainless, less lovely, less expres- 
sive than the mass of stuff of which Jackson in F is a 
fair sample. Of course there were men who aimed 
higher than Mr. Jackson. But they simply imitated 
Handel, and later Haydn and Mozart; and beyond 
that stage our Church composers have not pro- 
gressed. The cathedral organist of last century, 
and until quite late in this century, must have 
been a marvellous creature. Without any skill or 
learning whatever (as his mighty works remain to 
prove) he became a doctor in music and wrote services 
and anthems. Often he would get so many as seven 
or eight movements into an anthem that took a little 
over five minutes to sing. So long as he stuck to 
common chords he was correct, if clumsy and laboured ; 
but the moment he essayed a bit of contrapuntal writing, 
a little canon or a couple of inches of fugue, he came to 
utter grief. I do not merely say that any Academy 
student could now do better; I describe these old 
anthems as babyish and fatuous to a degree almost 
past belief. They are still sung both in parish 
churches and cathedrals: I myself for my sins had 
sometimes in my youth to play them; and no worse 
influence is possible. The influence is apparent in 
much of the inferior Church music written to-day and 
sold at a penny or three-halfpence per copy. So this is 
the present state of affairs: the English Church has a 
large quantity of the older music available; but this is 
flooded by oceans of very bad music written since 
Purcell’s death, and by a quantity of German and Italian 
music, which, good enough in its way, is not properly 
speaking English Church music. Far be it from me to 
say what the remedy may be for this melancholy state 
of affairs, or to dogmatise as to what is and what is 
not true English Church music. But things having got 
to this pass, there are two or three steps that might be 
taken immediately, and, even if they work little benefit, 
at any rate cannot do much harm. Let the Church 
make away with a vast quantity of the undeniably, 
unmistakably bad music. Let us burn all the achieve- 
ments of Ouseley, Clarke Whitfeld, Thomas Attwood, 
and the rest of the dull uninspired. Let the singing of 
that abomination, the double-chant, and in fact all 
harmonised chants, be at once abandoned; let the 
singing of harmonised hymn-tunes also be abandoned ; 
let us be done with the ladies and gentlemen who whine 
or groan ‘‘ seconds,” let strength and beauty of melody 
alone be taken account of, and all sweet, sugary effects 
of harmony be left to Christy Minstrels. Finally, let us 
retrace our steps to the time when English Church 
music was at its best, to the period that began with 
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Humphries and ended at Purcell’s death. Starting 
again from there it seems to me that in time the Church 
might develop a true style of its own. At any rate one 
would not so often feel that a church service was a 
concert with a programme ill-chosen even when it is 
exquisitely rendered. J. F. R. 


TWO PERFORMANCES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


R. F. R. BENSON is an Oxford man, and he is 
in the habit of recruiting his company from his 
university. Insomuch that, according to the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle,” ‘‘the influence of university cricket has 
been seen in the cricket fields of many provincial towns 
visited by Mr. Benson’s company, as well as that of 
university culture on the boards of the local theatres. 
In the summer months cricket by day and dramatic art 
in the evening is a rule which he follows as far as 
possible.” A delightful existence! The stumps are 
drawn, the curtain is rung up. All day long the sun 
shines while Mr. Benson and his merrymen wring from 
the neighbourhood respectful admiration of university 
cricket. But, when the shadows of the wickets 
lengthen across the pitch, the call-boy appears, and the 
tired but victorious mimes go to doff their flannels and 
to don the motley. I repeat, a delightful existence ! 
But one cannot help wondering what Mr. Vincent 
Crummles would have thought of it. ‘Trace the 
influence of university cricket and university culture 
on histrionic art at the close of the nineteenth century” 
is likely to be a favourite question when the Drama, at 
length, gets its chartered Academy, with power to set 
examination-papers. University culture imbues the 
mime with some sense of blank verse, and saves him 
from solecisms in pronunciation. University cricket 
keeps his body in good training, enables him to move 
on the stage with the more agility and to posture 
with the more grace. In the old days, before 
the cult of athletics, and before acting was regarded 
as a genteel art, the strolling mimes were mostly 
illiterate and mostly fat. They knew little of any- 
thing but their art, and they spent their days in 
drinking, and smoking, and talking about their perform- 
ances. They were not gentlemen, and as men they 
were very poor creatures indeed, vastly inferior to their 
successors. But as artists? That is another matter. 
The better man is not necessarily the better mime, nor 
does even gentility carry one very far in art. Art is a 
mysterious thing, in which cads and weaklings may 
often excel, and gentlemanly athletes may often fail. 
The old strollers lived a life of degradation ; but it does 
not follow that their excess in alcohol and nicotine hurt 
them as mimes. The new strollers play cricket and 
other games, and are healthy and reputable fellows ; 
but they do not necessarily act the better for that. 
Indeed, I should say, (though it is a hard saying,) that 
the old method was better than the new. The art of 
acting, more even than any other art, demands that the 
artist live on his nerves: the more highly-strung his 
nerves, the better he will act. The old stroller, living 
a sedentary life and indulging overmuch in stimulants, 
was a bundle of nerves. The new stroller is a bundle 
of muscles. Of course, as I have suggested, muscles 
are a very good thing for a mime to have. The ideal 
mime would be a bundle of nerves amd muscles. But 
alas! the two things do not go together, and the latter 
thing is infinitely the more important of the two. 
The old stroller would cut a sorry figure on the 
cricket pitch: he would muff all his catches and be 
bowled out first ball. Buton the wooden boards, behind 
the footlights, he seems to us more admirable than 
the members of Mr. Benson’s eleven—company, I 
mean. 

Alertness, agility, grace, physical strength—all these 
good attributes are obvious in the mimes who were, 
last week, playing ‘‘ Henry the Fifth” at the Lyceum. 
Every member of the cast seemed in tip-top condition 
—thoroughly “fit.” Subordinates and principals all 
worked well together. The fielding was excellent, and 
so was the batting. Speech after speech was sent 
spinning across the boundary, and one was constantly 
inclined to shout ‘‘ Well Alayed, sir! Well played 
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indeed!” Asa branch of university cricket, the whole 
performance was, indeed, beyond praise. But, as a 
form of acting, it was not impressive. Not one of the 
parts was played with any distinction. There was not 
one that stood out at the time or was remembered later. 
Everyone rattled along and bustled about and gave one 
the impression that he was a jolly, modest, high-spirited, 
presentable young fellow in private life; and there 
one’s impression of him ended. The whole thing was 
very pleasant, but it was not Shakespearian acting. It 
had neither the sonorous dignity of the old school, nor 
the subtle intelligence of the modern metropolitan 
school. It was simply what the dramatic critics call 
“adequate,” meaning ‘‘inadequate.” Now, there 
are some Shakespearian plays of which ‘‘adequate” 
performances are tolerable. But ‘‘ Henry the 
Fifth” is not one of them. It should be done 
brilliantly, splendidly, or not at all. Only the best 
kind of acting, and the best kind of production, could 
make it anything but tedious. Except a few purple 
patches of poetry, it contains nothing whatsoever of 
merit. It is just a dull, incoherent series of speeches, 
interspersed with alarums and excursions. As a 
spectacle, it might be made much of. Mimes might, 
by exercise of much imagination, make the speeches 
interesting and impressive. With a very keen sense 
of character, they might give life and individuality to 
the puppets. But, since Mr. Benson’s system precludes 
spectacle, and since cricket tends to exhaust in its 
devotees the energy which might otherwise be spent in 
cultivating imagination and sense of character, those 
members of the public who forgot to visit the Lyceum 
last week lost very little and (1 am tempted to say) 
escaped much. Before these words appear, Mr. 

Benson will have produced ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream.” That will be quite another matter. It is, 

in itself, aplay of surpassing beauty. So are ‘‘ The 

Tempest,” and ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” and other 

Shakespearian plays which Mr. Benson is to produce in 

due course. Even if the performances of them be not 

better than the performance of ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,” 

they will be well worth seeing. I trust that Mr. 

Benson will have a successful season. His enthusiasm 

for Shakespeare is. very laudable and attractive. No 

one could help wishing him well. But—but he must, 

really, break himself and his company of this fatal 
cricketing-habit. 

Last Wednesday, in Carpenters’ Hall, the Elizabethan 
Stage Society played the ‘‘ First Quarto Hamlet,” ‘as 
it hath been diverse times acted by his Highnesse 
servants in the Citte of London.” The aim of the 
Society is, expressly, ‘‘ educational;” and, indeed, 
Mr. Poel does succeed in teaching us to pity the poor 
Elizabethans and to be thankful for the realism of the 
modern theatre. Now and again, however, he combines 
amusement with instruction. Now and again, he gives 
a production from which I can derive zsthetic pleasure. 
The ‘First Quarto Hamlet” gave me this kind of 
pleasure. I can imagine that anyone who had not seen 
the authorised ‘‘ Hamlet ” so many times as I have, so 
many times that he could not regard it as anything but a 
series of perfect recitations which he had long known by 
heart, would have found the production more than a little 
tiresome. He would have wondered why a garbled 
and bedraggled version of this most beautiful play 
should have been produced instead of the original. 
Reminded that he was there to be educated and not to 
enjoy himself, he would have protested that he wished 
to learn about Shakespeare, and not about the havoc 
which some person or persons unknown had made of 
Shakespeare’s work. He would have inquired, sarcas- 
tically, whether Mr. Poel had on his syllabus ‘‘ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” as produced by the late 
Mr. Augustin Daly, and whether that item would also 
be called ‘‘ educational.” And I should have been 
bound to admit that there was some reason in his 
protest. But I should have pointed out that, according 
to the best modern authorities, the good of education 
lies, not in what is actually learned, so much as in the 
function of learning. And I should have protested 
that I, for my part, had enjoyed the ‘‘ First Quarto 
Hamlet” immensely. To me it came almost as a 
new play. It was not, of course, a good version of 
‘*Hamlet,” but still it was “ Hamlet.” The young 
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prince, “‘ with his noble sorrows and weak rage,” was 
again before my eyes. I could listen to him, be filled 
with pity for him, see all that encompassed him and all 
that was in his soul. And it is long since I was able 
to do that. It is long since Hamlet was real to me, a 
living and moving figure, something more than a part 
in which an ambitious actor was making a hit or not 
making a hit. And the reason why he now existed 
again for me is that he was differently presented. 
The verbal and structural differences between the 
First and Second Quartos were just enough to create 
for me a new Hamlet. And so I was grateful to Mr. 
Poel. 

At the Criterion Theatre, there is a revival of ‘‘ His 
Excellency the Governor.” Captain Marshall has cer- 
tainly advanced very far since he wrote this play. 
There are some pretty and amusing lines in it, but it is, 
as a whole, wretchedly thin and mechanical, and gives 
little presage of the charm I found in the ‘ Royal 
Family.” Miss Irene Vanbrugh plays in it, but her 
part is (superficially) too much like Sophie Fullgarney 
for me to be able to say whether or not her art has been 
hurt by the terribly long run of ‘‘The Gay Lord 

uex.” 
othe English translation of Ibsen’s latest play seems 
to be withheld. In the meantime, that cruel and 
delightful early play of his, ‘‘ The League of Youth,” 
is to be played by the Stage Society. Max. 


TRANSLATED FROM HEINE. 
Der bleiche, herbstliche Halbmond. 


HE moon’s autumnal crescent 
Peers pale in cloudy trance. 
* Alone and nigh the churchyard 
Lies bare the silent manse. 


The Mother reads in her Bible, 
The Son stares into the light. 
Sprawls in her sleep the elder girl. 
The younger speaks outright. 


“Ah God! How blank, how dismal 
Day after day befalls. 

There is nothing to see worth seeing 
Save only our funerals. 


The mother mumbles from reading.— 
“No, no. There died but four, 
Since Father there was buried 
By yonder churchyard-door.” 


Then yawns the eldest daughter, 
“No more I'll hunger here. 

To-morrow I'll fly to His Excellency. 
He is rich and loves me dear.” 


The Son bursts out in laughter 
“ At the Star tope huntsmen three ; 
Whatever they touch they turn to gold. 
They’ll teach their trick to me.” 


The Mother hurls him her Bible: 
It strikes his haggard face.— 

“ And wilt thou then be a highwayman, 
To God and us disgrace !” 


A tapping on the pane they hear. 
A beckoning hand they mark. 
The buried Father stands outside, 
His preacher's gown is dark. 


W. SICHEL. 
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INSURANCE. 


Two AnnuaL Reports, 

W ee annual report of the National Provident Insti- 

tution is perhaps not quite so good as usual, but 
this is in no way the fault of the management, which 
conducts the affairs of the office with conspicuous 
success, and the most scrupulous regard for the best 
interests of the policy-holders. The only feature 
that is in any way worse is the total of the 
claims which this year amount to £394,104, of which 
£47,000 consist of endowments and endowment 
assurances. This latter item is £8,000 less than in 
1898, and the death claims £44,000 more. In spite of 
this increase the amount paid in death claims was only 
about 80 per cent. of the amount expected, so that 
although the item was heavier than usual the mortality 
experience last year was good and points to especially 
favourable experience on previous occasions. It is 
generally thought that the mortality rate was heavier 
than customary last year, and it is probable that many 
other offices will not have fared so well in this respect 
as the National Provident. 


The new business is a little less than usual, but is 
sufficient to more than make up for the policies that 
have gone off the books, andto produce a small increase 
in the total premium income. The expenses show up 
particularly well, amounting as they do to only 109 per 
cent. of the premiums. This is the first time, at least 
for many years, that the office has shown a lower 
expense ratio than 11 per cent., although economical 
management has always been a strong feature of the 
institution. The provision made for expenses at the 
last valuation was 21 per cent. of the premiums, so 
there is a clear margin of 10 per cent. as a contribution 
to surplus. The rate of interest earned upon the funds 
was 4,3 16s. 5d. per cent., showing a balance of 16s. 5d. 
above the 3 per cent. assumed in the valuation. With 
margins like this from loading interest, and mortality, 
even in a year when the mortality was less favourable 
than usual, it is not surprising to find as the valuations 
come round that the National Provident gives its policy- 
holders good bonuses, and retains for itself, in spite of 
all competition, the good opinion which with perfect 
justice has long been held in regard to it by everyone 
acquainted with British life offices and their ways. 


The Provident Clerks Mutual Life Assurance Asso- 
ciation suffers from an unfortunate name. People who 
are not and who do not want to be Provident Clerks 
think the office is not for them whereas with a more 
pleasing title they might examine its merits and find 
them to be considerable. Two years ago the Associa- 
tion both strengthened its reserves and declared the 
same bonus as before. The bonus was a good one and 
the feat was one that few offices have been able to 
accomplish in recent years. The secret of the success 
is to be found in the fact that the investments have for 
a long time been managed with exceptional skill and 
now that the office values on a 3 per cent. basis its 
prospects of maintaining its bonuses are distinctly 
promising. 

The report for the year 1899 shows by the increase in 
new business that its improved position is appreciated. 
The new assurances amounted to £ 290,922, an advance 
of £8,600 compared with 1808. The office grows 
slowly however for the total premium income of 
£149,104 is less than £3,000 more than in the previous 
year. The expenditure comes to 14°95 per cent. of the 
premiums and is an improvement on the ratios of 
previous years. The difference between the expendi- 
ture provided for and the expenditure incurred is only 
3°3 per cent. of the premiums, a margin it would be well 
to increase if possible by reducing the expenses. The 
claims were Ls 16,279 an advance of £4,000 compared 
with 1898: this item has steadily increased for several 
years past and in view of this fact it would have been 
well if some comparison were given between the 
mortality experienced and expected. The rate of 
interest yielded by the funds was £3 18s. od. per cent. 
showing a substantial margin above the 3 per cent. 
assumed in valuing the liabilities. The report as a 
whole shows the office to be strong and flourishing and 
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could it persuade people that its operations are not 
necessarily confined to that estimable but uninteresting 
portion of the community suggested by its name we 
believe its business would extend more rapidly to the 
advantage of everybody concerned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LAMBETH OPINION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Oxford. 


Sir,—1. The Duke of Newcastle manufactures the 
difficulty which he pleads as an excuse for disobedi- 
ence to the legitimate directions of Bishops. There is 
no difficulty whatever either in conscience or in practice 
in accepting an episcopal order on the subject of incense, 
unless you admit the right of the individual clergyman 
to raise the authority of his own personal notion of 
‘* Catholic” usage against the lawful ruling of his 
Bishop. Admit that right and be the Bishops all that 
even the Duke’s conception of the Episcopate requires, 
and there can never be order in the Church. 

2. ‘*The principle of obedience” is not the same 
with respect to Episcopal interpretations of Prayer-book 
Rubrics which the Bishops are specifically empowered 
to give, and episcopal orders to preach heresy, which, 
apart from all other considerations, are legally ultra 
vires. The very reason of obedience in the one case 
precludes obedience in the other. 

3. What has the Bishop of Worcester’s conduct to 
Mr. Beeby to do with my duty towards my own 
Bishop? Assuming it to be as bad as the Duke 
suggests, does he seriously maintain that because one 
Bishop fails in his duty, the obligation of obedience to 
Bishops is universally cancelled? This is topsy-turvy 
reasoning indeed. 

4. On the assumption of the Duke’s own argument, 
I need bring no other evidence of cecumenicity for any- 
thing than my own opinion. J chink that the Com- 
munion of Infants has just as good right to be regarded 
as a Catholic custom as the liturgical use of Incense, 
and a vast deal more right to be considered of spiritual 
importance. Does the Duke consider that I should be 
within my rights if, acting on my opinion, I first intro- 
duce the practice into my parish, and then, when 
rebuked by my Bishop, plead its cecumenicity as an 
excuse for disobedience? And if his Grace will not 
concede this liberty to me, why in the name of reason 
does he claim it for others in the case of incense? Are 
they more infallible than I? Is the sacred duty of 
disobedience rigidly conditioned in practice by con- 
formity to his Grace’s preferences ? 

5. Allowing that the aggrieved persons were very 
undesirable, foolish, noisy, blatant, how does their 
character affect the authority of the decisions they 
evoked ? The Archbishop has as little concern as any 
other judge with the manners, motives, and reputation 
of the suitors who plead at his bar. ‘‘ Kensit and his 
rabble” were the occasion, not the cause of the 
Lambeth ‘‘ Opinion.” The cause was that anarchic 
individualism which the Duke of Newcastle advocates 
and stimulates. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘¢ PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS.” 


To the Editor of the SaAturRpDAY REVIEW. 


Codford S. Peter Rectory, Wilts. 

Sir,— Without at all agreeing with the recent attacks 
on the E.C.U. and its noble-minded President—though I 
confess that the ‘‘ stand by your priests ” advice savours 
somewhat of Congregationalism—I regret that the 
Duke of Newcastle has thrown the weight of his 
character and devotion to the Church of England into 
the scale of disobedience. Let it be granted that the 
recent court of “‘hearing” was a makeshift tribunal, 
Yet whatever authority it has is purely spiritual, and we 
who have so long protested before an unsympathetic 
and sceptical public that, given any conscientious 
loophole for obedience even though it were a Lord) 
Westbury or a Lord Penzance who had been invested 
with ecclesiastical authority, we would at whatever cost 
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to our feelings submit, might have been expected to 
catch at this golden opportunity. We in the country 
are apt, no doubt, to underrate the sacrifice required 
of those who have so long enjoyed these beautiful 
adjuncts of worship without interference. Probably the 
Archbishops have ruled out processional lights and 
incense much more rigidly than was contemplated at the 
Reformation or in 1661. It seems plain, also, that our 
rulers would have done nothing but for popular agita- 
tion, and that the Kensit riots were to their action what 
the Clerkenwell explosion was to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy. But if you are not to obey till you are quite 
satisfied of the wisdom and motives of a command, if 
submission is never to be painful, the word obedience 
has no meaning. If in this age of revolt and private 
judgment High Churchmen are not to set an example 
of obeying authority, who will do so? Obedience is 
the highest of all high and ‘‘ sacerdotal ” doctrines, and 
one that needs revival far more than any point of 
ritual. Ritual can wait, but the fifth commandment 
cannot. 

Of course, if portable lights and incense are as 
cecumenical as, say, the religious observance of the 
first day of the week, this becomes one of those 
extreme cases when prohibition must be disregarded. 
But can this really be sustained? Only a handful of 
clergy have taken up this position, just enough, with 
the evasive conformity of others, to spoil the effect of 
the general submission on the public mind. The world 
would have been deeply impressed by unmurmuring 
obedience followed by an address to the Episcopate 
from the whole High Church party pointing out the 
unsatisfactoriness of the position in which the decision 
of the Primates leaves the Church. Such an address 
would naturally have called also upon our rulers to 
assert the laws of the Church against grave and 
perilous innovations like evening communion and 
against the disaffected practices of low and broad 
churchmen. It would further have drawn attention to 
the scandalous indulgence shown by certain prelates 
towards heresy and schism. There is much that 
requires reaffirming and guarding against—a revolu- 
tionising, e.g. of our synodical system by committing 
to laymen questions of faith and worship—which will 
need a united High Church party. But I fear the 
opportunity has been lost. The public still thinks 
‘* ritualists ” an anarchical tribe whose opinions can be 


safely neglected.—Your obedient servant, 
DouGLas MACLEANE. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Arlingham Vicarage, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 

19 February, 1900. 
S1r,—I read with much interest the letter by ‘‘ Pres- 
byter Anglicanus” in reply to the Duke of Newcastle. 
It certainly was a most able letter : admirably put and 
I think unanswerable. It might be well respectfully to 
remind his Grace, who in his rejoinder this week objects 
that Unitarian doctrine might equally with the cere- 
monial discontinuance of incense become enjoined by 
the Bishop, that in the direction as to the order to be 
taken it is added ‘‘ so that the same order be not con- 
trary to anything contained in this book.” Surely our 

Prayer Book does not teach Unitarianism. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry Bevis, Vicar of Arlingham. 


AMERICA AND THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Newark, Ohio, U.S.A., 22 January, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—The Associated Press published on 
7 January this statement, purporting to come from 
the SaturpAy Review,—‘“‘ We fear no accurate present- 
ment of the real feeling of the United States regarding 
the war is reaching this country, but there is no doubt 
the balance is against us.” Because this statement is 
beyond question correct, I venture to address your 
paper in the premises. The American Press generally 

as not expressed the feelings of the American people, 
and especially is this true of the New York Press. 
That the sentiment of this country is overwhelmingly 
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against Great Britain in this African war is beyond any 
question. The agricultural element to commence on 
is practically unanimous in its opinion, and that means 
upwards of 4o per cent. of the entire population. Then 
the entire foreign element is still more markedly 
adverse. By the foreign element I mean all the 
Continental people of Europe, as represented here in 
the foreign-born and their children. Then the large 
Irish fraction of America is of course violently against 
you. Finally Iam sure I am within bounds in asserting 
that the large majority of the city population is of the 
same mind. The assertion of Senator Hale in his late 
speech in the U.S. Senate is within bounds, and he 
claims that his opinions are shared by nine out of every 
ten Americans. 

And yet Americans are generally most friendly to 
England and Scotland, and to your people individually ; 
and I may venture to say that it is the almost universal 
wish amongst us that the British Empire be maintained 
for many years to come. We do not desire this simply 
because of community in language or for any selfish 
reasons, but because it is in the interests of the 
advancement of Christian civilisation. The modern 
name of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” is not only a very broad 
tautology, but it is historically absurd when applied 
even to England with her mingled strains of Gaelic, 
Scandinavian, Low German, High German, and French 
blood. How much the more then as applied to 
Americans, children of Europe generally, as well as of 
Britain in particular ; for we have the mingled blood 
of all the Continental peoples. Every generation makes 
us the more cosmopolitan in blood and sentiment. 
This is clearly inevitable, with the vast stream of 
emigration constantly pouring in and gradually assimi- 
lating with the American born. 

If you ask why the facts are as they are as regards 
American opinion in this unfortunate South African 
war, the answer is readily given. In the first place 
England is in South Africa only by right of conquest. 
England took Cape Colony by force, not from an 
ancient enemy, but from a little nation connected with 
her by every tie of blood, and religious sentiment, and 
by old alliances as well. And this in the hour of 
Holland’s need, when she was temporarily effaced from 
the map of Europe. Professing to be the champion of 
liberty as against the conquering French, England 
took her ancient friends’ property and children in the 
name of Liberty and kept them for herself by the law 
of might. The story of English domination in this 
Dutch Colony is one long tissue of domineering force 
and blundering generosity. It lacks even the con- 
sistency of the conqueror. England’s treatment of the 
Boers is utterly without moral defence, and in defiance 
of her own honour pledged in solemn treaties, and 
public recognition of their independence. After pledges 
given before the world of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal, your jingo statesmen 
deliberately interfere, and when the Transvaal practi- 
cally concedes every demand, the ground of difference 
is calmly shifted to one of Imperialism. In other 
words they said to the Transvaal ‘‘ We are the masters 
and that ends the discussion.” It is the old story of 
Esop’s fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. The dis- 
cussion was an open farce. The Jameson Raid was 
simply land piracy; and if an equal number of Boers 
had organised by a similar conspiracy in time of peace 
such a naval raid on England’s commerce, England 
would have hanged them all at the yard-arm. 

When the Transvaal with a noble trust in English 
honour turned over all her prisoners to your Govern- 
ment for punishment for practical murder, the end of it 
was a parody on justice which cast into shadow the 
miscarriage of justice in the Dreyfus affair, for which 
you had so generously lectured France. 

It is yourown Mr. Lecky who says: ‘‘ The trail of 
finance runs through the whole story.” From begin- 
ning to end it was a capitalistic conspiracy, and the 
so-called Outlander grievances were but the excuse. 
Outside of England few question the truth that the 
war simply results from the fact that the Witwatersrand 
mines are the richest in the world, and the independence 
of the Transvaal a rock in the way of the vast ambition 
of England to rule Eastern Africa from the Cape to 
Cairo. The moral base of your policy is—The end 
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justifies the means. You believe sincerely that British 
rule is the best in the world; and therefore a blessing 
to the Boers even when presented at the point of the 
sword. 

Then the gallant devotion of these tiny republics and 
their splendid courage in fighting for their independence 
against such enormous odds is the most heroic fact in 
modern history. And over here I need not say that 
while we all admire the bravery of the men of Britain 
and Africa as well, yet we admire most of all the 
unexampled courage of these Republicans in defence of 
their Fatherland. As to the ultimatum that was simply 
a matter of military necessity. 

With the vast wealth and population of the British 
Empire to draw on, you will of course prevail in the 
end over this handful of farmers, unless intervention 
comes, which is unlikely, and to be deprecated for the 
fearful evils of a general war. That the Boers are a 
Christian and a civilised people is shown equally by 
their conduct of the war and their humanity to the 
wounded and prisoners. To question the first is to 
judge yourselves so far as they are at any rate 
your equals as warriors; and to question the last is an 
absurdity in view of the contrast between Elandslaagte 
and Nikolson’s Nek. But when you have overwhelmed 
in blood and ruin this gallant little people—what then ? 
You have bitterly offended the moral sense of Christen- 
dom, and made an impossible situation in South Africa, 
and a blood feud. What for? To add a few square 
miles of rocky barren and a gold mine; a few sullen 
subjects, and a new Ireland, to an Empire already too 
gigantic for Britain to safeguard or justly rule. Your 
Indian responsibilities alone are enough for your powers. 

This brings me in orderly sequence to the last indict- 
ment against you of thinking Americans. We would 
see the British Empire maintained for many and good 
reasons. Your present course is suicidal, Already you 
have made it clear to the world that your army is un- 
equal to the vast task imposed, should it be seriously 
tested, as it may readily be and soon. We feel out- 
raged, speaking reasonably, at the frightful risks to the 
world’s peace and the splendid usefulness for all high 
ends of your great Empire, that must issue from this 
unworthy aim before you of conquering the poor little 
Transvaal; an aim well characterised by your own Non- 
conformist clergy lately as ‘‘ A scandal to Christendom 
and civilisation.” It is because of our thorough respect 
and veneration for all that is best and noblest in 
British character and story, that I venture to state this 
so strenuously. It needs and deserves statement and 
restatement. Hence I hope you will courteously pub- 
lish this American protest, or rather answer to your 
own remark. We would be bound to Old England in 
the sincerest bonds of amity and mutual helpfulness, and 
we recognise the special ties of community in language, 
literature, religion and civic ideals. We are proud of 
all these and would have them grow ever stronger, and 
our friendship ever more fraternal. But so also do we 
as sincerely desire to cultivate peace and friendship 
with all European nations. We recognise our debt to 
France of old in particular, and to all the Continental 
j peoples in general, markedly to Germany. Therefore 
we will make no foreign alliances whatever. After- 
dinner speeches in New York and London may come 
and go, and editors with or without convictions may 
gush as they please about so-called ‘‘ Anglo-Saxonism,” 
but every serious mind in America from Maine to 
California knows perfectly well that any political party 
that proposed an intimate alliance, whether for defence 
or offence, would go down into instant ruin.—I have, 


Sir, the honour to be very respectfully yours, 
F. B. Nasu, 


Rector of Trinity Church. 


SPANISH SETTLEMENT AND BRITISH 
GUIANA. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
22 February, 1goo. 


Sir,—At the risk of appearing ungracious in criticis- 
ing your very kindly notice of my lecture at the Colonial 
Institute on the Venezuelan Arbitration, I ask you to 


find space fortwo comments. The first is in the nature 
of a personal explanation. It is that while I think I 
may justly claim that my own researches did, as you say, 
something to establish the British position, | was not 
the fortunate person to unearth the very interesting old 
documents of which such effective use was made in the 
case. My second comment is of a more historical 
character. You say that I showed that ‘‘ the Spanish 
claims in the north of South America were based on dis- 
covery and not on settlement.” I must have failed to 
make myself clear. It is undoubted that the Spaniards 
did effectually settle in many places to the north of the 
Orinoco. But south of the Orinoco and between that 
river and the Amazon, that is to say in the so-called 
‘*island of Guiana,” Spanish discovery—which was itself 
of a most perfunctory character—was absolutely unsup- 
ported by any settlement except the wretched military 
occupation of a few miles at Santo Thome, on the actual 
bank of the Orinoco, and the closely adjoining Capuchin 
settlement of the Yuruari Savannah. It may be added 
that in the boundary award full value was assigned to 
both these elements of so-called Spanish settlement, and 
that this was done without detracting from the much 
larger sphere which was occupied by purely Dutch 
influence. E. F. 1m THURN. 


RUDYARD KIPLINGISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Without venturing to pose as a critic of 
Rudyard Kipling as an author and a poet, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my gratification at seeing the 
protests in your journal against his portraiture of the 
British soldier. I have personally ever been of the 
strongest opinion that he grossly misrepresents our 
private soldiers. Unquestionably he has at times made 
marvellously life-like sketches of peculiar types—wel} 
known to all regimental officers—such as Private 
Mulvaney. Or again, his Marine sentry, in the ‘‘ Fleet 
in Being” is an admirable impersonation of the humour, 
if not of the speech, of the private of Marines. But 
this does not prevent the tact that the Private Soldier 
of to-day is a being infinitely superior in thought, 
word and deed to that which Mr. Kipling would wish 
us to believe he is. 

Having enjoyed the friendship of many a gallant 
soldier in the ranks, I can assure you, sir, that a large 
class are much incensed at the Kiplingesque caricature 
both of them and their habits and speech. More 
especially are they disgusted with the prominence given 
to the little weaknesses of the least educated of their 
comrades and that these should be exploited as the 
manners and customs of the whole of the army. 

Surely, if Mr. Kipling’s object is to prove that our 
soldiers are ‘‘no better nor worse” than the civil 
population whence they are recruited, it is at least 
unfortunate that he should, on every possible occa- 
sion, present the private soldier to us in such an 
uncouth garb as he does. I say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that the ¢rwe type of British private soldier of 
to-day no more resembles the illiterate and semi- 
inarticulate creature as idealised by Mr. Kipling than 
does the British officer and his wife resemble the 
outrageous cads and dubious females whom he presents 
- as types of English officers and their wives in 
ndia. 

Further, it is an insult to the admirable body of non- 
commissioned officers whom I have had the privilege of 
knowing intimately for over a quarter of a century and 
who, in my humble opinion, represent the very flower 
of the British army, to pretend that they have sprung 
from the semi-savages depicted so often by Mr. 
Kipling. 

It is to Rudyard Kipling that we chiefly owe the: 
adoption of the offensive and inane slang expression of 
‘*Tommy ” as applied to our private soldiers—a title 
which before he popularised it, was confined to certain. 
regiments, but which has now, most unfortunately, 
been adopted by a vulgar press and a slang-loving 
public. SOLDIER. 


P.S.—I am aware of the derivation of ‘‘ Thomas 
Atkins.” 
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REVIEWS. 
THE WARDEN OF THE KHYBER. 


‘Eighteen Years in the Khyber, 1879-1898.” By 
Colonel Sir R. Warburton. London: Murray. 
1900. 16s, 

S* ROBERT WARBURTON represents a class of 

Indian administrators now almost extinct. He 
was one of the last survivors of the school associated 
with the venerated names of Nicholson, the Lawrences 
and all that group of worthies who laid deep and strong 
the foundations of our rule over the warlike races whom 
each successive wave of conquest brought within our 
influence—men who ruled by force of character, 
sympathy, courage and all the personal qualities which 
in settled times and places are replaced by code and sec- 
tion and the rules of a dozen departments. We can see 
in these pages how Warburton chafed against the 
restraints from which his predecessors had been free. 

Such men do not often write their own lives. They live 

in the history of their times and the memory of the 

people for whom they laboured. As Warburton tells us 
in this volume of one who ‘was in fame perhaps the 
greatest Englishman who ever served on that frontier— 
his name and character are at this moment as fresh on 
the Peshawur border and the Khyber range as if he had 
passed away but yesterday. Yet Frederick Mackeson 
died over forty-five years ago and his history has not 
been written.” The glimpses of Warburton’s own life 
which we get show that his reminiscences had he lived 
to write them would have been full of interest. This 
solitary work which he has left is a record of his official 
life—a narrative, and all too brief a one, of his Warden- 
ship of the Khyber. With singular and regrettable 
modesty he avoids those personal incidents and experi- 
ences of his life among the tribesmen, which would 
be most welcome to his readers. We are told of the 
various Viceroys and Generals and Padgetts M.P. who 
picnicked in the Pass; we would gladly exchange them 
fora few more of the episodes which show how the half- 
civilised mountaineers are won and lost to our cause. 

How far alittle personal act can go with such people is 

well illustrated by the effect on the Khyber chiefs of the 

chivalrous courtesy with which Prince Albert Victor 
publicly saluted Ayub Khan the victor of Maiwand, then 

a refugee and almost a prisoner in British hands. 

The son of an English artillery officer and an Afghan 
mother, born as he tells us in a Gilzai fort between Jag- 
dallak and Gandamak when his father was a prisoner of 
the Afghans and his mother a fugitive from her own 
people, familiar from his boyhood with the native 
languages, related by blood to the rulers of Kabul 
and officially nurtured in the atmosphere of the 
Peshawur frontier, Warburton possessed rare quali- 
fications for the rdle he was destined to play. 
To a unique extent he won the confidence and the 
affection of the tribesmen, obtained an ascendency in 
their councils and traversed alone in fearless security a 
territory which a few years before no European could 
enter. It was described by Lord Lytton in 1877 as an 
absolute terra incognita in which there was no security 
for British life a mile or two beyond our border. He 
moved among these warring and bloodthirsty tribes as 
a friend as well as a ruler. Wherever he went his camp 
was neutral territory. Men who could not enter their 
own houses except by covered ways to protect them 
from the bullets of their neighbours, to whom even the 
mosque gave no safety from assassination, met in peace 
under the shadow of his tent. ‘‘It was understood by 
the tribesmen that wherever my camp was in their hills 
the greatest enemies might resort to it in perfect safety. 
Hence for six or seven weeks my camp was full of men 
having deadly blood feuds with one another, armed to 
the teeth, yet no outrage was ever committed. I found 
that the people were better pleased when they felt assured 
that I trusted them entirely with my safety. I there- 
fore always went about with only a stick in my hand.” 
Nothing but unerring instinct and tact could have carried 
him through the eighteen years of peril and anxiety spent 
in such surroundings. He knew how to respect 
their prejudices and turn their weaknesses and 
strength to his own ends. ‘‘ During the eighteen 
years I was connected with these people I hardly 
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spoke to a woman on more than three or four 
occasions.” But he could speak plainly enough 
to the men. While abstaining from interference in 
their private quarrels he sternly suppressed any outrage 
on British subjects or those under their protection. His 
principle was to enforce tribal responsibility. A stray 
rifle-shot fired by any light-hearted ‘“‘ sniper” into a 
British camp meant a heavy fine which the tribe had to 
make good. They could then take their own measures 
with the offender. The character of the people with 
whom Warburton had to deal is graphically disclosed in 
the stories he tells us of the blood feuds, the brutal 
murders, the cowardly assassinations, the heroic daring, 
the base treacheries, the bloody vengeances, the devoted 
fidelity, the fanaticism and the intrigues that filled their 
lives. The bewildered reader who gropes his way 
through Khyber politics from one assassination to an- 
other must put down the book with admiration for the 
man who made that crimson highway as safe for the 
traveller as a London street. 

Not the least surprising thing is that Warburton’s 
work was carried out under discouragement and obstruc- 
tion from the exalted quarters whence the most cordial 
support might have been expected. Not only was he 
denied the pay and promotion which fell to those whose 
lines lay in the pleasant places, not only were honours 
tardily and grudgingly conferred but he had reason 
more than once to complain that his advice—right as 
events proved—was disregarded and his measures 
thwarted. In spite of repeated protests he was left 
without a European assistant to share his labours and 
carry on his torch. The insolent chief who opposed 
him and who threatened to shoot the Lieutenant- 
Governor if he entered the Pass was retained in his 
position—later on to go into open rebellion and be 
again pardoned and restored—while the menaced Head 
of the Panjab discreetly turned back from Jamrud. 
This is not the place to discuss the treatment which 
Sir R. Warburton and his policy received from his 
official superiors, but the reader will find incidentally 
in this work some things that impeach the wisdom of 
the Panjab Government. 

It must always be a matter of regret that Warburton, 
from his full stores of information, has said so little 
on some points of surpassing interest. His sketch of 
the Amir is a bare outline which adds little to our 
knowledge of that remarkable person. Here as in 
another case his sense of official reticence has stayed 
his pen. His chapter on what he well calls ‘‘ the 
Khyber Débacle” only faintly shadows the shame and 
indignation with which, like others in India, he viewed 
the gross mismanagement that lowered our prestige 
and involved us in the costly and mischievous 
Tirah campaign. The one man who could have 
kept the Afridis quiet, as he did in 1891, was chaf- 
ing in idleness ‘‘ ready for any service ” while the Khyber 
was abandoned, the European commandant ordered to 
withdraw and the gallant and loyal Khyber Rifles left 
alone to perish in an unequal struggle against their 
own kinsmen. To Warburton who gave his existence 
to its pacification the Khyber was holy ground and 
its tribesmen his own children. The ruin of his life’s 
work broke his heart. His book is a pathetic record of 
great services ending in melancholy and disappointed 
gloom. But no one who would know the North-West 
Frontier question can omit to read it. 


CRITICAL INCOMPETENCE. 


**An Introduction to the Methods and Materials of 
Literary Criticism.” By Charles Milles Gayley and 
Fred. Newton Scott. Boston: Ginn. 5s. 6d. 

WE have lately had occasion more than once to 

direct attention to a class of books which is 
rapidly becoming an intolerable pest in modern litera- 
ture. They are, generally speaking, the product 
of the teaching staffs in the smaller American and 

Colonial universities and colleges. They appear to 

be designed not in the interests of literature or of educa- 

tion, to which they contribute nothing, but simply to 
establish the title of their compilers to scholarship and 
erudition. If they attained this end by honest means, 
even though they loaded our libraries with useless and 
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superfluous volumes we should not complain, cheerfully 
recognising the right of every man to do what he can 
to bring himself into prominence. But the exasperating 
thing about these books is that they are simple frauds. 
Under the appearance of an erudition which may be 
fairly described as appalling, they disguise critical in- 
competence, sheer imbecility, ignorance utter and 
complete of the subject which they profess to illustrate, 
having no grasp either of principles or of details. The 
work before us is an illustration both of the method of 
these compilers and of their characteristics. It pro- 
fesses to be an introduction to the methods and materials 
of literary criticism : it is really an indisCcriminating cata- 
logue of all the books, articles, essays &c. in English, 
German, and French bearing on literary criticism which 
the writers, with the aid of indexes, have been able to 
rake together. They amount to many thousands probably 
—for we have not counted them—and as the compilers 
profess to be acquainted with all of them, or at least con- 
vey the impression that they are acquainted with all 
of them, simple people may well be astounded with 
a range of reading compared to which that of Warbur- 
ton, Gibbon and Buckle was narrow and limited. But 
a very slight inspection will suffice to show how impu- 
dent are the pretensions of the compilers to such erudi- 
tion, that all is secondhand, merely transcription from 
catalogues, and merely transcription of the criticism of 
others. The inability of the compilers to estimate the 
relative value of the works on which they profess to 
comment, or the relative value of the critical authorities 
to which they refer, the flimsy and shallow obiter dicta 
which represent their judgments on the books which 
they profess to pass in review, their ludicrous incom- 
petence to distinguish between what is palpably non- 
sense and what indicates real insight in the criticisms 
which they quote or adopt—all proclaim the worth- 
lessness of such a book as this. It is abundantly 
plain from the opening chapter that the compilers do 
not even know what criticism really is. After floun- 
dering about definitions of this kind ;—‘‘ Criticism is a 
process that goes on over all the field of human know- 
ledge being simply comparison or clash of opinion!” 
** The critic is one who takes a hostile attitude,” and 
the like trash, the unhappy reader is embarked on such 
speculations as these ‘‘ Is it (criticism) a process ora 
principle or is it both. Is it subjective or objective ? 
May it deal with things of nature or is it concerned 
only with things of art? Is it abstract or concrete? 
Is it analytic, or synthetic or organic? Is it a 
positive force or a negative force ?”” The acumen, it may 
be added, which is not discernible in the literary criticism 
of the compilers appears to be very discernible in the 
deferential references to those numerous minor critics 
who are still happily among us, not as yet numbered 
with Aristotle, Longinus and Sainte-Beuve, and who will 
no doubt be able, as the compilers justly surmise, to re- 
turn the compliment. - We are sorry to have to speak so 
harshly of a book the preparation of which must have 
involved a certain amount of trouble, but books like these 
are becoming quite a feature in the current book market. 
Their proper place is among the theses submitted for 
diplomas in Trans-Atlantic minor universities, not 
on the public bookstalls of England. And in the 
interests of literature, as well as in the interests of 
education, English publishers would do well to scrutinise 
very carefully their claims to real and substantial merit, 
before giving them currency in this country. It is bad 
enough for writers to inflict on the public books which 
have no end in view and cannot possibly serve any 
purpose except to display the pseudo-erudition of their 
compilers ; it is intolerable when such books prove on 
inspection to be nothing more than the reproduction of 
ill-digested and imperfectly understood second-hand 
information. 


TRAVELS IN ASIA. 

*‘Innermost Asia : Travel and Sport in the Pamirs.” By 
Ralph P. Cobbold. London: Heinemann. 1900. 215. 
‘* Siberia and Central Asia.” By John W. Bookwalter. 

London: Pearson. 1900. 21s. 
“T Baas fs always mystery in the movements going 
on behind the Hindu Kush, though we know that 
Russia makes steady progress, and is hanging like an 
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avalanche over our North-Western Frontiers. Mr. 

Cobbold expresses the hope that he has written a 

standard work of reference—he has certainly brought 
- all available information up to date—and we are inclined 

to think he has succeeded. At best a traveller can give 
us but vague impressions of the wild jumble of storm- 
beaten plateaux and stone-swept ravines which stretch 
between the desert and our mountain barriers. But the 
book is furnished with excellent maps and illustrated by 
admirable photographs, for Mr. Cobbold, like most 
modern explorers, took a camera as part of his camp 
equipage. It ought to be generally read for it is brightly 
written, nor need we say that it abounds in adventurous 
incident. Mr. Cobbold makes light of dangers and 
difficulties, as he only alludes casually to sufferings from 
intense cold. As to the cold, it may suffice to say that 
one night a cup of boiling tea was frozen hard in five 
minutes within a yard of a blazing fire. As to the 
dangers of the road, he had a sharp foretaste of them, 
when overtaken by a blizzard in crossing the infamous 

Bargil Pass on his way to Gilgit. More than once, his 

laden ponies had to be lowered by ropes down sheer preci- 
pices, and he thought himself fortunate when only one of 
them slipped, to land with a crash in the stream at the 
bottom. The pieces were never picked up and the 
load was swept down the water. That mishap may 
have prepared him for coming to a point where 
practicable tracks absolutely ended, and he got rid of 
most of his property by bestowing it in gifts upon the 
grateful nomads. They must have been puzzled to 
make much use of his kodak. Once the path of 
twisted birch, slung by birchen ropes to the face of a 
smooth cliff, gave way under his feet, and he was only 
saved from a fate similar to that of his pony by the 
heroic efforts of three of his attendants who risked their 
lives to save their master’s ; and this leads us to remark 
that no traveller of our acquaintance seems better 
fitted to get forward in semi-barbarous countries. He 
is cosmopolitan in the best and widest sense. Nothing 
can be more significant than his speaking incidentally 
of a Chinese mandarin, who had officially endeavoured 
to detain him but owned himself baffled with a good 
grace, as ‘‘this good fellow.” Did ever travelling 
Englishman before speak of an obstructive Celestial in 
such kindly terms? When a prisoner on parole at a 
Russian fort, one of his two body servants under- 
took to carry a note to the British Resident at 
Gilgit though, as Mr. Cobbold remarks, it would have 
fared ill with him, had he fallen into the hands of 
the Cossacks. And at Cashgar when he lost the cheque 
book of his Indian bankers, and seemed likely to be 

stranded for lack of money, a merchant cashed a cheque 

on London, though the drawer had to make the calcula- 

tions in currency and the drawee had never heard of 
Coutts or Glyns. Nothing indeed can be more grati- 
fying than his assurance that Central Asiatics of all 

races and creeds still believean Englishman’s word to be 

his bond. Another noteworthy fact is that the Afghan 

trader in Cashgar or Yarkand regards the Englishman 

from beyond the mountains almost as a brother. Mr. 

Cobbold goes further, indeed, and asserts that all the 

political sympathies of Kirghiz and Tajiks are with 

Britain. In the event of trouble they could not do 

much, for they are but a few handfuls scattered 

sparsely about the Pamirs; but they could drive their 

beasts into the mountains and so cripple the transport. 

Their grievances against the Russians arise not so 

much from excessive taxation as from oppression. The 

scale of pay almost compels the Russian Official to deal 

with his dependants as if he were a Turkish Pasha. 
The man who administers a province twice the size of 

Belgium draws but £360, including allowances : and 

the Governor of Turkestan—as big as France—supports 
his state on £1,500. 

Mr. Cobbold saw a good deal of Russian soldiers and 
officials and personally he liked them much. But he 
again illustrates the eternal and depressing truth, that 
it is almost impossible to come to a satisfactory under- 
standing with St. Petersburg. State pledges have 
been proved worthless, and the glacier-like forces of 
expansion are uncontrollable. Or to change the 
metaphor, Russia is the world-octopus slowly 
extending her tentacles in all directions and never 
relaxing her grasp. No doubt, the impetus comes from 
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the Foreign Office, but each individual agent, in dreary 
exile, sees his only chance of advancement or removal 
in unrest. The Russian Pamirs are worthless in them- 


selves : they are run cheaply, though at an annual loss ; 


but they are a step towards more fertile regions and a 
thorn in the rival’s side. Mr. Cobbold repeats what we 
have heard from Robertson and Durand, that we occu- 
pied Chitral just in time, barely anticipating the 
Russians, to their intense disappointment. As for 
Afghanistan, they are using their Feudatory of Bokhara 
as a catspaw, to appropriate Badakshan and other 
territory, and we may expect developments in the course 
of a year or two. But differing from Mr. Bookwalter— 
whose book we notice below—he says that the Afghans 
are resolute to resist, and have been strengthening their 
garrisons on the Bokhara frontier. In his opinion, 
the destiny of Afghanistan is to be absorbed, and to be 
divided between the rival Empires. Though if the 
reigning Ameer is succeeded by a son of his own 
mould, the inevitable crisis will be deferred. To sum up 
his political survey, what chiefly struck him in his 
travels in innermost Asia was ‘‘the barbarous insis- 
tence of the Russian Government system, the brilliant 
success which invariably attends Russian aims, and the 
puerile weakness of the British Government in the 
protecting of the country’s interests.” He illustrates 
that last point by referring, with every other English 
visitor to Cashgar, to the humiliating position of our 
envoy there. The Russian Consul-General is all- 
powerful: the unfortunate impotence of Mr. Macartney 
provokes ridicule and contempt. Perhaps one of the 
most absurd examples of British red tape is the action 
of our authorities at Gilgit under orders from head- 
quarters. These gentlemen make it as hard to get out 
of the Pamirs as the Russians and Chinese to get into 
them. Will it be credited that an unoffending English 
traveller, coming down through the passes by which 
the Hunzas used to go raiding, must wait indefinitely 
at Hunza till he has permission from Calcutta to come 
home ? 

There is a mass of picturesque and interesting matter 
which we must pass over in silence. There is a 
valuable chapter on Central Asian trade and an 
interesting forecast of the future of the Russian Empire 
which is decidedly pessimistic. We have said nothing 
of the remarks on physical geography and ethnology : 
of the manners and habits of the wandering tribes, 
and have only glanced at the exciting incidents of 
daily travel. In that Paradise of wild mountain 
sport, Mr. Cobbold had little time to linger, 
though he stalked some of the great stags of the 
Thian Shan and added some fine ibex heads to his 
sporting trophies. But it came as a surprise to him— 
and certainly it is information to us—that tigers frequent 
the reedy shores of Lake Balkash. There he had one 
of his narrowest escapes, and he modestly relates one 
of the most thrilling of tiger stories. Crawling through 
the cover he was confronted by a pair of blazing green 
eyes. They belonged to a tigress which came with a 
rush and struck down a coolie almost at his elbow. He 
turned for a snapshot, rolling her over stone dead, and 
strange to say, the coolie came off scatheless. 

Mr. Bookwalter writes in different style. His is the 
flying trip of a shrewd American journalist by rail, river 
and road. He seldom diverges from what are now 
well-beaten highways of travel, but he keeps his eyes 
open as he hurries along. His letters were originally 
addressed to West American journals, and, rightly 
assuming ignorance on the part of his readers, he tells 
us much we knew before. But as we remarked, pro- 
= is so rapid in these parts that there is always 
resh matter for observation. Mr. Bookwalter, an 
earnest economist, is fond of figures and revels in 
elaborate statistics. He has a profound belief in the 
future of Siberia and gives sound reasons for his 
faith. The railways which are to reach from the 
Baltic to the Sea of Okhotsk and from Odessa to 
Port Arthur, are to bring the Orientals of Europe 
into immediate relations with . 500,000,000 customers 
in the Far Orient. Local traffic and local prosperity 
are to be developed to any extent in the rich alluvial 
expanses that lie between The growth of cities is not 
so remarkable as in America beyond the Missouri, but 
still it is surprising enough. For example, the town of 
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Ob on the Obi sprang into being only three years ago, and 
has now 14,000 inhabitants. What irrigation might do 
to restore fertility in the Khanates and Turcomania is 
shown by the reminder that old Merv, now given over 
like Babylon to the satyr and the screech owl, is said 
once to have contained a population of 200,000,000. 
As to Siberia when brought under cultivation, he holds 
that it will compete successfully with Western America 
and will be quite as accessible to markets. The wheat 
is equal to that on the Illinois flats: and there are no 
finer cattle in the stockyards of Chicago than those 
that are reared by the wandering Khirgiz. At present 


the railways are congested and the granaries are - 


choked. But new lines are being planned in all 
directions, andthe great rivers, with their affluents, 
offer every convenience for water-carriage. The Grand 
Canal projected from the Baltic to the Black Sea is 
only one of innumerable schemes in the air. With 
regard to Russian expansion, like Mr. Cobbold he 
dwells on the fact that she makes her way by subtlety 
rather than by force; and on the whole after reading 
his book, we are confirmed in the impression that all 
immediate prospects are in favour of peace. She 
has committed herself to enormous public works, 
which cannot pay in any shape till they approach com- 
pletion: and when completed, they will add to her 
strength for aggression as much as to the wealth 
which is the sinews of war. He agrees with Mr. 
Cobbold that her great characteristic is ‘‘ Foresight,” 
and that no Power has such admirably organised In- 
telligence Departments or has brought the art of 
espionage to such perfection. 


VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


‘* Satan Absolved: a Victorian Mystery.” By Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. London: Lane. 1899. 35. 6d. 
‘‘Boadicea.”” By Emilia Aylmer Gowing. London: 

Kegan Paul. 1899. 35. 6d. 
‘“‘The Eclogues of Vergil Translated.” By Robert 
Whitelaw. Rugby: Over. 1899. 

Sle strenuous quality of Mr. Blunt’s effusion is 

heralded by the dedication to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘ the greatest of living thinkers.” According 
to his own preface Mr. Blunt in this poem feels it 
his painful duty to offend everybody. Everybody 
fortunately does not feel it his duty to read Mr. Blunt. 
Apart from this oversight his desperate rush on 
martyrdom is well planned, his play suggesting the 
combined auspices of the Boers and the Vegetarian 
Association. The motive as he very needlessly 
informs us is the ‘‘hypocrisy and all-acquiring greed 
of modern England,” which has ‘‘ already made the 
angels weep.” An angel borrowed from Mr. Watts 
weeps appropriately in the frontispiece. Apparently 
Mr. Blunt would atone by vigour for the limitations of 
his mind. He has mildly amused us and we do not 
wish to be harsh, but the setting he has given to his 
opinions strikes us as irreverent to say the least. The 
kind of dialogue he attributes to Satan and the Deity 
will appear offensive to many and seems a quite un- 
necessary way of expressing what Mr. Blunt would 
call his ‘‘ purpose.” Fads even though announced in 
bad Alexandrines need not exclude respect for the 
accepted decencies. 

Mrs. Gowing to judge from notices appended to her 
book excels in ‘‘ poems for recitation.” Some of these 
are given along with ‘‘ Boadicea.” We have never 
discovered why one particular kind of puerile rhyme 
should claim prescriptive right of enthralling audiences. 
Possibly the mystery is of a piece with that other 
mystery the taste for melodrama. The chief point it 
would appear for the reciter who knows his business is 
to adopt the character of fireman, constable or engine- 
driver and address his audience as ‘‘ sirs ”-— 


‘* Have you heard the fame of our comrade, sirs, 
Young Martin Ernest Sprague ? 
Do you mind the tale of that gallant life, 
With more than a memory vague?” 
This at a penny reading should go down with great 
success. On the first blush we suspected young Martin 
Ernest of owing his patronymic to the memory vague, 
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but second thoughts convince us that this was his real 
name. Else why not call him simply Brown and make 
the last line refer to his renown? ‘‘ Boadicea” is not 
suitable for recitation for the obvious reason that it is 
‘(a play in four acts.” There is a Roman centurion 
who exclaims 


** Villain, ’tis false! the maiden’s love is mine.” 


We pay no small compliment to Mr. Whitelaw’s 
version of the ‘‘ Eclogues” in saying that he did 
right to publish it. In translation of Vergil the best 
never means more than the least inadequate. Mr. 
Whitelaw’s attempt is less inadequate than some by 
a long way, and we are glad he has not kept it back 
out of scholarly despair. What we most admire in his 
translation is the restraint observed in passages where 
effort to make the English fully idiomatic would be 
fatal. More often than in most translations the classic 
idiom is taken over bodily, a proceeding that appears 
to us not only admissible but strictly proper. Certainly 
the effects are happy. Shrinking from a literal version 
may go much too far. It is surprising what fine lines 
will often grow from the lightest touch upon the bare 
literal. A translator of the ‘‘ Eclogues” has special 
opportunities to show himself aware of this. The Latin 
is full of baffling simplicities and to turn these with like 
simplicity into dignified English is no slight feat. 
Usually Mr. Whitelaw does more than retain the 
Latinism, he really incorporates it inthe English. The 
resulting form as in the familiar phrases of the 
“* Lycidas”” is English and classic at once. A blank- 
verse rendering aiming at closeness is sure to be unequal 
and it isnot pretended that Mr. Whitelaw does not sink 
into prose quite often. This however is fate and calls for 
sympathy not blame. What can truly be said of him 
is that many of his lines have dignity and some passages 
might win high praise by their form as English simply. 
These lines are in no way the best, but suggest the 
cultivated tenour of his style :-— 

“* The cattle court the coolness and the shade : 

The quick green lizards in the bramble hide : 

For mowers sweltered with the fierce noon-heat 

Garlic and wild thyme in a savoury mess 

By Thestylis are bruised: I only trace 

Your footprints, and the sun strikes, and the trees 

Are loud with hoarse cicalas, single voice 

That blends with mine.” 


THE LAST NAVAL WAR. 


“The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the 
Spanish-American War.” By H. W. Wilson. 
London: Sampson Low. goo. 14s. 6d. 

** With Sampson through the War.” By W. A. M. 
Goode. With Contributions by Rear-Admiral 
Sampson, Captain R. D. Evans and Commander 
C. Todd. London: Thacker. 1899. tos. 6d. 

** Lessons of the War With Spain and Other Articles.” 
By Alfred T. Mahan, Captain United States Navy. 
London: Sampson Low. 1899. _ tos. 6d. net. 

) haereoas these three books may be derived a clear 

account of the war between Spain and the United 

States; each contributing to our knowledge of the 

various operations at sea which led to the defeat of 

Spain, and teaching valuable lessons in the conduct of 

modern naval warfare. 

Owing to the state of affairs in Cuba the relations 
between the two countries had been strained for some 
time previous to the beginning of 1898 so that when 
in February of that year the ‘‘ Maine” was destroyed 
in the harbour of Havana and a court of inquiry of 
American naval officers reported that it was due to a 
submarine mine, war became inevitable. Two months 
later hostilities commenced. The delivery of Cuba 
from Spanish rule being the primary objective of 
American strategy, the time for bringing about a 
war was not well chosen because after June comes 
the season for hurricanes in the West Indies and 
great heat for operations on shore. That the war 
would only last three months could not have been 
foreseen by the successful side; this result was only 


_ attributable to an entire absence of any sensible 


plan of resistance on the part of the vanquished. The 
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key to the subjugation of Cuba by a foreign power is 
the possession of Havana, and we found in 1762 that to 
overcome this place was no easy task. It would 
equally have taxed the resources of the United States 
in 1898. The acquisition of Santiago on the other side 
of the island would not have materially assisted the 
capture of Havana, but the loss of her fleet disposed 
Spain to make peace and resign what she might have 
held for a considerable period. Of course the island 
was bound to fall eventually, if its sea communications 
with the Mother-country were cut off, and the despatch 
of a fleet could be of no value except with the object of 
maintaining them by defeating the force preventing 
free entry to its ports. A small squadron of fast 
cruisers if effectively handled might have harassed the 
enemy, but could not materially assist theisland. This 
required a force strong enough to contend for the 
command of the sea with the United States, which 
Spain did not possess. In such circumstances the 
despatch of Cervera to the West Indies was a useless 
sacrifice which only precipitated the inevitable collapse 
of Spain at sea. 

That unfortunate Admiral foresaw the _ result 
though his countrymen appear to have considered ° 
their fleet fully capable of contending successfully 
with that of the enemy. Such blindness is inex- 
plicable, but even an authority like Captain Mahan 
could not estimate aright the weakness of the Spanish 
Navy. He says ‘‘ The Force of the Spanish Navy—on 
paper as the expression goes—was so nearly equal to 
our own that it was well within the limits of possibility 
that an unlucky incident—the loss for example of a 
battleship—might make the Spaniard decisively superior 
in nominal, even in actual, available force. An excellent 
authority told the writer that he considered the loss of 
the ‘Maine’ had changed the balance—that is that 
whereas with the ‘ Maine’ our fleet had been slightly 
superior, so after her destruction the advantage still 
nominal was rather the other way.” It is difficult to 
understand how such a conclusion could be reached. 
To gauge the relative strength of fleets it is usual first 
to compare the number, size, and date of the battle- 
ships contained in each. Spain had practically but one 
of this class, the ‘‘ Pelayo,” of about 10,000 tons. 
America possessed five, all—except one—larger and of 
more recent design. A superiority in armoured cruisers 
did not equalise the scales; for in their case offensive 
power is sacrificed to obtain increased speed which 
should enable them to flee from the battleship but does 
not make them comparable with the other class as fight- 
ing units. We cannot therefore agree that there was 
anything approaching equality between the two forces. 
In the handling of them also—though this could not be 
estimated beforehand—the stronger side only gave 
evidence of skill. Though the enthusiasm which 
greeted Admiral Dewey’s victory at Manila was out of 
all proportion to the achievement—an enthusiasm which 
went so far as to compare him to Nelson—his bold 
entry into the Bay of Manila and passage at night past 
the islands which should have controlled a submarine 
mine field were exploits exhibiting greater qualities 
than the subsequent engagement with a feeble Spanish 
squadron and ill-armed batteries. 

Given all credit to Admiral Dewey the more 
difficult operations entrusted to Admiral Sampson 
were carried out by him with a skill equally con- 
spicuous, and from them we learn the principal 
lessons that this war produced. The whole story 
of Sampson’s blockade of Cuba and his action with 
Cervera are admirably told in Mr. Goode’s volume. 
Allowing for his partiality towards the American 
Admiral on whose ship he remained throughout the 
war, we are struck with the boldness and originality 
with which Sampson carried out the blockade of 
Santiago. Many have said steam and torpedo boats 
have rendered this operation impossible especially at 
night. It was after dark that Sampson drew his ships 
closer to the entrance actually iduminating the harbour 
with his searchlights, though he knew Cervera 
had torpedo craft which might be expected to make 
determined attacks. Why they remained inactive has 
not been explained. It is difficult to steer a ship or boat 
in the face of an intense beam of light. This kept the 


Spanish ships from coming out under cover of darkness. 
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It would not we believe have deterred a lieutenant of 
the British Navy in command of a torpedo-boat from 
making a dash in similar circumstances. In his tena- 
cious grip on Santiago harbour, the admirable dis- 
= of his squadron to that end, and his 
oresight in providing for every eventuality Sampson 
displayed the highest qualities of a naval commander. 
The battle that ensued was an easy task in comparison 
with all that preceded it. The order that sent Cervera 
to his doom was fatuous in the highest degree. To 
have gone to Santiago at all was an act of folly ; but 
being there men and guns, if landed and retained 
for defence on the land side, could have performed the 
same useful part they did in the defence of Sebastopol. 
Outside they could only be destroyed, and an escape 
would not have mended matters. Among the incidents 
which characterised the running fight along the south 
coast of Cuba three stand out pre-eminently—the value 
of well-trained gunners ; the necessity of defence against 
moderate-sized quick-fire guns; and the danger* of 
inflammable material in the construction of war ships. 
Had the Spanish seamen been frequently exercised at 
target practice at sea, they could not perhaps have 


‘saved the day but they must have inflicted consider- 


able damage upon their assailants. They had 
vessels thickly plated at the water-line but their 
resistance was overcome by the free entry of pro- 
jectiles of all sizes at other places where no protection 
had been given. These not only disabled men and 
guns but set the vessels on fire owing to the large 
amount of wood employed in their internal fittings. 
It was a repetition of what occurred in the war 
between China and Japan at the battle of Yalu when 
several ships suffered in the same way. Have we 
profited by that ‘lesson? Evidently the Spaniards had 
not, for Admiral Sampson says—‘‘ Another fact which 
contributed in no small degree to the defeat of the 
Spaniards is to be found in the mode of construction 
of their ships: the use of wood where it was totally 
unnecessary made them liable to destruction by fire.” 
Perhaps however the most important lessons taught us 
by this war are the necessity and feasibility of close 
blockade, as well as the numerical superiority neces- 
sary to ensure it. The movements of an enemy’s fleet 
cannot be frustrated by a distant watch upon it. 
Once located the guard must be as tenacious as 
Sampson’s upon Santiago. He found this could only 
be maintained by a considerable superiority in numbers, 
and weakening other points. We have margin enough 
to carry out the same with any one Power but a com- 
bination would require more force than we have 
available at present. 


“PARSON KELLY” AND OTHER NOVELS. 


‘Parson Kelly.” By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. London: Longmans. t1goo. 6s. 

‘The Queen of the World.” By Luke Netterville. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen. 1g00. 

‘*Féo: a Romance.” By Max Pemberton. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1900. 6s. 

‘Sand and Cactus.” By Wolcott Le Clear Beard. 
London: Unwin. 1900. 6s. 

‘*A Passing Fancy.” By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
London: Long. 1899. 6s. 


R. A. E. W. MASON’S “ Miranda of the Balcony ” 

was as lively as ‘‘ Parson Kelly” is wearisome. 

** Miranda” leaves an impression of freedom ; ‘‘ Parson 
Kelly ” of fetters. The adventures in ‘‘ Miranda” were 
vivid and moved swiftly; the improbability of the 
action disturbed not at all the naturalness of the 
actors and was always part of the entertainment. The 
adventures of ‘‘Parson Kelly” are lifeless and all 
to pieces; their improbability is only tiresome, and 
they drag with so inexcusable a slowness that the 
reader finds himself halting rebelliously to ask— 
and with this question a book of action is doomed— 
why, for example, he should be told, through twenty 
pages, every motion that was made in an endeavour to 
reach a parcel of letters in a desk and destroy them, see- 
ing that in the end they are successfully destroyed. The 
cause of this difference is plain in every chapter of 
**Parson Kelly.” Mr. Mason has fallen in with 
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history, and been overpowered. One would suppose 
that he and Mr. Lang must gain a double advantage 
by turning back to the records of the past. For there 
they will find persons ready grouped, with the facts of 
their friendships and enmities fixed, their births, 
marriages and deaths, their strange failures in politics, 
their half-successes in literature, with here a staring 
piece of meanness and there a most opposite stroke of 
generosity. The novelist has his problem given him, the 
data are at hand, and his imagination is free to solve the 
problem in endowing his figures with life. He surely 
also has an advantage who takes his theme from a past 
which he can overlook, which he may judge truly, 
undisturbed by the superficial actualities which make 
his own day hard to understand. The first advantage 
need not be discussed since the authors have refused to 
take it. The story is not concerned with the known 
actions of persons who have made history. The exist- 
ence of a Pretender, the wearing of sword and wig, the 
absence of the steam-engine, have deluded them into 
describing much that is not interesting, have permitted 
them to leave out much that is. The second advantage 
is therefore a delusion. But if Mr. Mason’s past is some- 
what tiresome, Mr. Luke Netterville’s future is very 
nearly an impertinence—he must indeed have con- 
siderable confidence in the quality of his imagination 
who leaves God’s world behind him when he comes 
forward to interest us with a story. Mr. Netterville 
has conceived a Mongolian world-tyranny, attacked 
by the scattered remnants of the English race; but he 
has little else with which to carry out the conception 
over three hundred pages except an intense admiration 
for the beautiful machinery of the flying ship. 

Much must be forgiven to so winsome a heroine as 
Féo, but we are tempted to blame her for taking Mr. 
Max Pemberton out of his proper sphere. He has 
taught us to look to him for the superhuman adventures 
of men of heroic build ; here his daring imagination is 
restrained while he tells of the difficulties and dangers 
that beset a young girl’s fidelity to a princely suitor. 
Not that he is wholly unsuccessful in this unaccustomed 
vein ; Féo, her lover, and her English friend are all 
charming in their way, and the story is bright in spite 
of its tenuity. Still it is a disappointment to find mere 
delicacy where we have expected strength, to be offered 
a nineteenth-century idyll instead of a heart-thrilling 
romance. 

Mr. Wolcott Le Clear Beard works very capably in 
those lights and shades of frontier life which are an in- 
vention of Bret Harte—the nobility amid degradation, the 
reckless chivalry and self-sacrifice that throw a glamour 
over what must often be sordid and hopeless enough, 
the wild justice that is saved from being vengeance 
chiefly by the element of sport which accompanies it, 
the sharp pathos of the helpless. Frontier life in 
America is not exhausted by Bret Harte; we can feel 
that if Mr. Conrad, for instance, were to stay in Mr. 
Beard’s engineering camps he would see something 
different from his own. Nor does Mr. Beard’s likeness to 
Bret Harte consist merely in a resemblance between 
their stories, for a number of novelists may write the 
same story and all have different things to say. In- 
deed it was not so much a type of story that Bret Harte 
invented as a world, a set of emotions, a certain aspect 
of humanity, and it is this aspect which Mr. Beard 
repeats ; his humanity is the same. He adds little to it 
even when his ideas strike the reader with their novelty 
—as in his story of the lady who kept medizval state in 
her castle on the Arizona desert. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron always gives us the impres- 
sion that she goes to conventional fiction for a view of 
life, in case a glimpse of the real thing should hinder 
her for evermore from writing conventional fiction. You 
can open her work at random anywhere. Take this 
**Mrs. Doyne wanted to drown care. Men do this by 
plunging into the coarser forms of dissipation.” To be 
sure they do, in every such novel, all the world over. 
Whether Mrs. Lovett Cameron has ever stood by 
while the ‘‘ plunging” was going on is another matter. 
** As a rule, each Hatton when he came to man’s estate 
had married, as his father had done before him, into 
some family as old and as honourable as his own, select- 
ing his wife with care and circumspection, for it was 
almost a religion with the Hattons that their wives 
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should excel, &c. &c.””" Who has not met the Hattons 
in a novel ? and has anyone ever met them elsewhere ? 
If there were a villain in the book, he would have eyes 
set too close together, and the family dog would dislike 
him. And if a breath of the real world of men and 
women were let in anywhere, the whole flimsy pack of 
characters would fall flat with the draught. However, 
when all is said, there are plenty of people who adore 
the stereotyped, so long as it is readable: and Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron is usually that. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Psychology and Life.” By Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard University.. London : Constable. 
1899. 

Professor Miinsterberg has collected, under this title, a series 
of essays, more or less continuous, which aim at defining the 
sphere and the limits of physiological psychology, and showing 
that its results do not conflict with ethical idealism. Neither 
physical objects nor psychical objects represent reality : both 
are ideal constructions of the subject. The Professor goes a 
step further. Logical thinking, he says, constructs psychology 
for its own ends, and psychology itself cannot be the basis for 
logical thinking. ‘ Every act of thought, every affirmation and 
denial, every Yes or No which constitutes a scientific judgment, 
is an act of will which acknowledges the over-individual 
obligation to decide so and not otherwise—acknowledges an 
‘ought’ and works thus for duty.” Again, “whoever has 
willed knows that the act means something else than the fact 
that some object of passive perception was in consciousness ; 
in short, he knows areality which means more than existence 
. ... The least creature of all mortals, acknowledged as a 
willing subject, has more dignity and value than even an 
almighty God, if he is thought of merely as a gigantic psycho- 
logical mechanism ; that is, as an object the reality of which 
has the form of existence.” These quotations will sufficiently 
explain Professor Miinsterberg’s outlook on _ philosophy. 
The individuality lies less in the thought than in the 
manner of expression, which, though far from attractive, 
is lacid when once the reader has got over the difficulties 
always presented by a work composed in a language 
not native to the writer. As a corrective to facile 
thinking we know nothing better than a course of Anglo- 
German dialectic—tough as tug-mutton but sound and 
satisfying. The body of the book discusses the relations 
between psychology, on the one hand, and on the other phy- 
siology, education, art, and history, respectively. The most 
popular chapter—if it is not profane to use such a word in this 
connexion—is the one entitled “ Psychology and Mysticism,” 
but we do not consider that it is the most valuable. At the same 
time it has the charm conveyed by the narrative of personal 
experiences. Unbending for a brief space, the Professor ex- 
plains that he is himself unable to explain the alleged phenomena 
of the vulgar spiritualism—“ one sweeping word is sufficient.” 
“The facts as they are claimed do not exist, and never will 
exist, and no debatz makes the situation better.” The Professor 
admits that he is not equal to the work of exposure—he is 
only a psychologist, not a detective. Nor is he impressed 
by the names of great scientific men like Crookes and 
Richet, who have fallen victims to such delusions. Their daily 
work in laboratories was a training which unfitted them to deal 
with fraud ; it bred an instinctive trust in the honesty of their 
colleagues. This is true to a certain degree, yet if we remember 
right it was to the detective skill of Professor Ray Lankester 
and Professor Donkin that a very successful Sludge owed his 
public’ discomfiture. Professor Miinsterberg, however, acts 
wisely in not wasting his time on an elaborate examination of 
those uncanny stories which at one time, he admits, filled him 
with a sort of mysterious excitement. Now they only affect 
him, he finds, with “a deep zsthetical and ethical disgust”—a 
curiously professional anathema—and a feeling that he is 
surrounded by an “ endless desert of absolute stupidity.” 


“ Historical Tales from Shakespeare.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
London: Arnold. 1899. 6s. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch chooses to complete the prosification of 
Shakespeare which Charles and Mary Lamb began. They 
dealt with the comedies and tragedies and made charming, un- 
pretentious, un-Shakespearian stories of them. “Q” deals with 
the histories. It is hard for those who know the bard reasonably 
well to approach the novelist’s effort dispassionately. Lamb’s 
Tales we judged from a different standpoint. They were in 
existence long before the grown-ups of to-day began to read, and 
were mastered when they were a revelation and something of an 
intellectual effort. We cannot forget an early love even in days 
case-hardened by criticism. How we should approach them 
were they placed in our hands for the first time to-day we 
cannot pretend to say. Frankly we find it hard to appreciate 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s effort. And yet possibly it may appeal not 
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less strongly to the young than Lamb’s Tales did and do. But 
to the mind attuned to such lines as these :— 


GLENDOWER : I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
HOTSPUR: Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? 


it is not a pleasant variant to read : 

“TI can call spirits out of the deep” still went on the sonorous 
Glendower. 

“ Why so can I: socanany man. The question is if they’!l 
come when you call them.” 


Henry V.’s great speech before Agincourt pales its effectual 
fires in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s rendering. Take half a dozen 
lines :— 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here. 


This passage becomes in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s hands :— 


“We, we happy few, we band of brothers! For the man 
who sheds his blood with me shall be my brother: by that 
raised a gentleman, however low his estate. And gentlemen 
now a-bed in England shall curse themselves that they were 
not here.” 

Even the sense is not adhered to. That Mr. Quiller-Couch 
approaches Shakespeare in the proper spirit is clear from the 
terms in which he dedicates his book to Mr. Swinburne, but for 
his own sake we think he had better have left to other hands 
the casting of the historical plays into narrative form. The 
book affords the critic a unique opportunity of estimating not 
Shakespeare but Mr. Quiller-Couch. But then, as we say, the 
critic in this case is hardly a fair critic. 


“ Our Greatest Living Soldiers.” By Charles Lowe. London : 
Chatto and Windus. 1900. 35. 6d. 

“Lord Roberts of Kandahar.” By Walter Jerrold. London : 
Partridge. 1900. 25. 6d. 

“ Field-Marshal Lord Roberts.” By Horace G. Groser. 
London: Melrose. 1900. Is. 

Mr. Jerrold has followed up his brief biography of Sir 
Redvers Buller with a sketch of the career of Lord Roberts. 
His industry in disposing of the “lives” of commanders-in- 
chief has at least that quality of dash and daring which is 
demanded at the front itself. Both Mr. Jerrold and Mr. 
Groser are fortunate that the ground they cover has been 
authoritatively surveyed by Lord Roberts himself. They 
naturally find ample materials in “ Forty Years in India,” and 
all that they are called upon to do is to emphasise certain feats 
of valour which Lord Roberts himself dismisses with native 
modesty. There is little to choose between the two volumes. 
The cheaper has fewer portraits and no pictures of battle- 
scenes, but it is more tastefully “ got up” so far as binding is 
concerned. Mr. Charles Lowe’s sketches of our greatest 
living generals are made up of resurrected newspaper articles. 
They deal with, among others, Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, 
Sir Redvers Buller, Sir George White and Major-General 
Hector Macdonald and are very much to the point. The 
sketches of Sir George White and Major-General Macdonald 
are perhaps of more interest because their subjects have been 
somewhat less written about than the rest. 


“ Abbé Mouret’s Transgression.” By Emile Zola. Edited with 
an introduction by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. London : 
Chatto and Windus. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

The most remarkable feature of this ninth volume of the 
Rougon-Macquart series is the wonderful sketch of the garden 
in which the Abbé Mouret wanders with Albine. His struggle 
between the law of divinity and the law of nature is, of course, 
the capital theme of the book ; but the descriptions of the almost 
fairy-like forest that surround it, as well as the striking and 
realistic sketches of rural life, are certainly the most masterly 
points in an undeniably powerful work. Albine, the guileless 
maiden who loves the Abbé and who is loved by him, is one of 
M. Zola’s tenderest creations ; La Teuse, the irascible house- 
keeper, is as natural a character as the brutal Brother Arch- 
angias ; while the book itself is, as Mr. Vizetelly observes in 
his introduction, “a direct indictment of the celibacy of 
priesthood.” 


“The Poetical Works of John Milton.” Edited by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1900. 
7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. India paper, 8s. 

Everything that we found to say in praise of the Clarendon 
Press edition of Molitre may be said of this issue of Milton. 
First there is a handsome crown octavo volume with portrait 
and facsimile ; then there is an ordinary paper edition at less 
than half the price ; and finally the India paper edition which 
can only be described asamarvel. Smallas the volume is, the 
type is perfectly clear and as easy to read as that in the larger 
volumes. The edition is exquisite. 
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“« The Justice’s Note-Book : containing a short account of the 
Jurisdiction and Duties of Justices and an Epitome of 
Criminal Law.” By the late W. Knox Wigram, “4 
seventh edition by Henry Warburton and W. 
Kershaw. London: Stevens and Sons; Sweet and 
Maxwell. 1900. tos. 6d. 

Seven editions in less than twenty years is a wonderfully 
‘good record for a book of the kind. The author’s idea of 
popular rather than strictly professional treatment has 
‘been wisely not departed from by the present editors and 
accounts for the great popularity Wigram’s “Justice’s Note- 
Book” at once achieved with the worthy class of untrained 
and unpaid gentlemen for whose use and enlightenment it was 
designed. 


It is interesting to note in these bad times that “ The Library 
of Famous Literature” issued by the “Standard” under the 
editorship of Dr. Garnett has secured a sale of 8,809 sets—that 
is of 176,000 volumes—in four months. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Early Christianity Outside the Roman Empire.” By F 
Crawford Burkitt. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1899. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Burkitt puts together in two lectures the scattered and 
scanty information which exists as to the Christianity of the 
Euphrates Valley, the Church whose language was Syriac and 
its metropolis Edessa. Though there was no true succession 
from the Church of Palestine, for the Christians of Edessa 
received Caristianity about the middle of the second century 
from the Greek-speaking Church of the Empire, yet “ their 
native idiom was akin to that of Palestine,” and political cir- 
cumstances preserved them from the theological controversies 
of the parent Church. Thus the Homilies of Aphraates com- 
posed in the very crisis of the Arian conflict (A.D. 337-345) are 
absolutely silent about it. They representa prz-Arian state of 
belief. A very curious feature of the Edessan Church was the 
‘treatment of Baptism not as “the common seal of every 
Christian’s faith” but as “a privilege reserved for monks.” Mr. 
Burkitt holds that “the Acts of Judas Thomas” were not mere 
fiction but “as truly a book of religious philosophy as the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” They are of Syriac origin and belong to 
the first half of the third century. The conclusions, to which 
Mr. Burkitt arrives, are practical. He commends to the study 
of English Churchmen a phase of Christianity which was free 
from bondage to the Greeks, and he points out that asceticism 
in these primitive Christians is strangely paralleled in India 
to-day. It must be reckoned with, not ignored or repressed. 


“A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.c.— 
70 A.D.” By Shailer Mathews. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1899. 35. 6d. 

This is a very useful little handbook on a period which though 

a knowledge of it is vitally necessary to an intelligent under- 

standing of the New Testament, can as a rule only be studied 

jn the bigger histories. And indeed the years between the 

Maccabean revolt and the destruction of Jerusalem are so 

crowded with incidents that we have often wondered how it 

would be possible to write a short history of them. But Mr. 

‘Mathews has done his work well ; he has furnished the student 

with sufficient information for ordinary requirements, and with 

copious references in his footnotes to the larger works ; these 
references seem to be well upto date. He has succeeded too 
in making his narrative clear, and bringing the more important 
events and characters into their proper relief; this no doubt 
can be better done in a short history than ina long one. But 
he has done something more than this ; he has made it extremely 
interesting. We must admit that we feel something, indeed 
very much, lacking in the tone of the thirteenth chapter, in 
which the author describes the Messianic hope, and the appear- 
ance and person of the Saviour ; and we trust it may be nothing 
more than a determination to write a history and not a theo- 
logical treatise which makes him describe Our Lord only from 
His human side. 


“A Day in My Clerical Life.” 
‘Unwin. 1899. 35. 6d. net 
This book throws into a humorous narrative a series of criti- 
cisms on current clerical methods. It is not free from serious 
faults whether judged on its lighter or on its graver side. The 
curate, Mr. Boseby, is quite impossible, and the vicar’s female 
relations are not familiar types. However there are a good 
many wise things said in a way which may commend them to 
the reluctant understandings of “ my junior brethren ” to whom 
the book is dedicated. 


“ Divine Dual Government : a Key to Many Mysteries.” 
W. W. Smyth. London: Horace Marshall. 1899. 
The author claims to be a scientific thinker: he quotes 
Herbert Spencer with approval and makes play with that 
blessed word “evolution,” but his work is a loose collection of 
‘irrelevancies. He fiercely advocates Protection and denounces 
the “Higher ” criticism. We wonder where books of this kind 
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“Robert Raikes: the Man and his Work.” Edited by J. 
Henry Harris. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1899. 7s. 6d. 

The founder of Sunday schools was the most unconventional 
of saints. A shrewd man of business, uniformly prosperous, 
and making no pretence of not enjoying his prosperity, Robert 
Raikes never impressed his contemporaries as a very pious 
man. He “was a very ‘buckish’ sort of person when he was 
young, and there was always a great deal of style about him.” 
He was a notorious Sabbath-breaker in the eyes of his Dissent- 
ing neighbours, though it does not appear that he offended the 
average conscience of his time by preparing his newspaper on 
Sunday. He Was regular in his attendance at daily service in the 
Cathedral, and in this pious habit he was joined by “ Jimmy 
Wood” the banker, popularly known for a miser. It is sug- 
gested that his devout ostentation was not unaffected by the 
circumstance that “in a cathedral city there is always a great 


‘deal of patronage for a printer.” All this increases the interest 


and enhances the mystery of one of the most fruitful philan- 
thropic careers on record. He was led to start Sunday schools 
by his knowledge of the frightful state of the criminal, semi- 
criminal, and unfortunate classes who filled the Gloucester gaol, 
and provided frequent “hangings” for the excitement of the 
townsfolk. For years he had organised relief for the imprisoned 
debtors before he started his great work. It is difficult to 
realise the savagery of the English poor only a hundred years 
ago. The first Sunday scholars were sent to school with 14-lb. 
weights tied to their legs, or logs of wood bound to their ankles 
to prevent escape. Raikes was a thorough believer in the rod. 
The Society for Preventing Cruelty to Children had not then 
entered on its benevolent career. Much however must be 
allowed to a volunteer attempting to bring under discipline such 
incorrigible young ruffians as “ Winkin’ Jim” who “brought a 
young badger with him and turned it loose” in school. Raikes’ 
fame spread to foreign lands. Catherine of Russia invited him 
to visit her Court. The French Revolution, however, inter- 
rupted this approval: the panic of the propertied classes 
affected their view of Raikes’ efforts. The Bishop of Rochester 
inveighed mysteriously against “schools of Jacobinical rebel- 
lion and Jacobinical politics—that is to say, schools of atheism 
and disloyalty.” This suspicion did not seriously retard the 
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OME... «+»Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MapripD «++. Libreria Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

HoMBURG Schick’s Library. 
CAIRO The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
WORE The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.).. Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

oo | aeeeee The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrTREAL.CANADA...... The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


METROPOLITAN 


Li F E ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1835. 
Funds, £2,055,000. 
NEW RATES FOR 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prosrectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 


find their public. OFFIcEs : 13 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,000,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
JTEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED £385,000,000. 


_ SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. —." Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 4 
Mhancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. T 
Funds over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 
PaID IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF £11,500,000 


Employer Liability Assurance under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVELand ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & 14 CORNHILL, E.¢. 


Improved System cf Bonus Distribution. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21, 


Invested Funds.. .. .. es £3,220,909 

Bonuses Declared exceed.. .. ..  .. £3,784, 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits .. £299,601 


Prospectus and full information on application. 
CHARLES STE‘Y/ENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Curr OrricE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large B Moderate Premi 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted, 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HAN DCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 


FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
cs The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
mpanies. 
he payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. i 
G. STEVENS: | 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C,. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surtender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898) £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898) £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


Head Office-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C. 
195 Piccadilly ; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


» “ There does not a to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.”— Times. 

‘* We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.” —Pad/ Mali Gazette. 

For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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progress of the movement. Raikes was the very antithesis of 
a Jacobin. Mr. Harris has produced a very interesting volume, 
which ought to find many readers among that large public 
which is interested in Sunday schools. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Gens de la Noce. By Georges Ohnet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1900. 3f. 50. 

Some dozen people play prominent parts in this remarkable 
novel: and ot cynical, selfish, and vicious. We have 
never been introduced to so abandoned a throng ; never heard 
such conversations, never assisted at so many scenes, quarrels, 
and other unpleasant incidents. Until now M. Ohnet has 
never given us more than one betrayal, and then his heroine 
has always been pure—to-day, however, all his characters 
cheat, libel, and abuse one another. They, of course, belong 
to the haute bourgeoise, “comme autrefois ;” and as early as 
the fifth chapter, we meet an array of men who criticise their 
mistresses and a clique of ladies who discuss their lovers. 
- ueline Laiglise carries on an intrigue with Thomiés, a 

ard and selfish man of the world ; Laiglise, himself, supports 
Madame de Rétif—yet all four dine and go to the theatre 
together. Madame Ravau, Madame Tonnelet, and three or 
four other ladies, also have their intrigue ; their husbands are 
no better. Then, there is Prévinquiéres, a millionaire, who 
wishes to take Madame de Rétif away from Laiglise, and his 
daughter, Rose, who would marry Thomiés. Madame de 
Rétif and Thomiés do not object, for Prévinquiéres has millions 
and will give his daughter a gigantic dot: and so plots are 
concocted, so quarrels take place, so scenes follow one another. 
“Gens de la Noce,” all these persons certainly are living only 
for pleasure and sacrificing all that honourable people hold 
most dear in the pursuit of it. And, if there are such characters 
in the haute bourgeoisie of Paris, M. Ohnet has done well in 
exposing their vices and their meannesses by showing them, 
to the outside world, as in themselves they really are. He 
spares neither his women nor his men, and although the theme 
is unpleasant, has never written a more powerful and better 
constructed book. 


Sous la Tyrannie. By Augustin Filon. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 
1900. 3f. 50. 

Alban Vernier, a staunch young Republican, is a member 
of a brilliant clique of politicians and men of letters who refuse 
to recognise Napoleon as Emperor after the Coup d’état of ’51. 
He is poor, however, and must give lessons—and he is a 
dreamer. Fascinated by Renneval, a brilliant democratic 
deputy, he becomes his secretary and is at once initiated into 
the secrets of political life. When his position betters, he 
marries Marguerite Louvet, the somewhat frivolous daughter of 
a hypocritical old oe Alban and Marguerite take a house in 
the country ; and here M. Filon’s absorbing story really begins. 
Renneval is in reality a humbug, and works only to succeed. 
He schemes, and he lies—he makes love to Alban’s wife. She, 
after a struggle, falls, and soon becomes irritated by the prin- 
ciples and purity of her husband. After a while Vernier begins 
to doubt the sincerity of his patron ; and when at last he dis- 
covers that he has robbed him of his wife, goes mad and accuses 
Renneval of his hypocrisy and crime at a public meeting. Led 
from the hall, he is put into a lunatic asylum, where he dies. 
Renneval makes a brilliant speech over his grave, praising the 
virtues of his dear friend who, “through overwork,” went mad. 
Everyone is touched by his tender words. Subtle “ points” 
abound in this absorbing book, which is written in M. Filon’s 
most graceful style. All his characters are wonderfully well 
drawn ; all his scenes are capitally constructed, and we do not 
hesitate to declare that “ Sous la Tyrannie” is the most remark- 
able French novel that has appeared since the New Year. 


La Fin du Théétre Romantique et Frangois Ponsard. By C. 
Latreille. Paris: Hachette. 1900. 3f. 50. 

In this work Doctor Latreille, as he has indicated by his 
title, precedes his analysis of Ponsard by a discussion of the 
school against which Ponsard was the reaction. In France 
romanticism, at first vague and tentative, won the decisive 
victory of “ Hernani” (1830), maintained a brilliant but erratic 
supremacy for a few years, to sink finally into the absurdity and 
extravagance of “ Tragaldabas” (1848). It is the study of this 
sequence that renders the first part of this work so interesting. 
In England we look in vain for a parallel: the romanticism of 
Scott, Byron, and the Lake school, had been maturing for half a 
century, nor did it seek the theatre as a means of propagandism. 
“ Manfred” from its nature is a “ closet-drama,” and “ Remorse” 
was never a great success. There are only two periods in our 
literature where the stage had the predominating influence ; 
the Elizabethan, when from trmell 9 causes it was the most 
facile means of expression, and the Restoration, when the 
nation acknowledged the literary supremacy of France. 
Ponsard, the titular head of the “ Ecole du Bon Sens,” achieved 
veritable victories by “Lucréce” (1843), “L’Honneur et 
PArgent” (1853), and the “Lion Amoureux ” (1866). As a 
criticism of his work we need only point out that the adjective 
most used to describe him is “honnéte.” The plays, tragic or 
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comic, are written in fine verse, are extremely moral, and con- 
tain most elevating sentiments, but—and this is the most 
crucia] point with a dramatist—his characters are not alive. 
Most felicitously Dr. Latreille compares him with the painter 
Ingres ; beautiful certainly, yet lacking the touch of genius that 
makes Mona Lisa smile through the centuries. Ponsard wasa 
compromise, a fact which perhaps makes us grudge the time 
which is used in the long analysis of his plots. 


Mémotres du Général a’ Andigné. With a Preface by Edouard 
Biré. Paris: Plon. 1900. ) 

In spite of the many memoirs published recently with a view 
to giving new and intimate glimpses of the Revolution, students 
will peruse these interesting papers with pleasure. They are 
highly exciting at times, and always entertaining—they are 
well written, also. Portraits of Napoleon as First Consul and 
then as Emperor abound; distinguished personages are 
criticised, and to the whole M. Biré has added a capital preface 
and appendix. 


Mesdames! En Scene. By Xaurof. Paris: Flammarion. 
1900. 3f. 50.. 

The startling picture on the cover of this witty little volume 
of theatrical dialogues and sketches may shock the very sus- 
ceptible, but there is nothing offensive within. Xaurof under- 
stands his world thoroughly, and treats it with invariable good 
humour. Directors, stage-managers, players, and playwrights 
are made to behave and speak in their own peculiar manner, 
while the one or two scenes that depict the agonies of col- 
laborators are admirably constructed. Xaurof may be con- 

atulated on having written a most entertaining and amusing 
ittle book. 

Premitres Visites & PExposition de 1900. By Max de 
Nansouty. Paris: Flammarion. 1900. 3f.50. 

This interesting little volume will appeal to all those who 
have not enjoyed the privilege and pleasure of observing the 
growth of the palaces and temples that are to adorn the banks 
of the Seine during the Exhibition. It is capitally illustrated. 
The book shows the architecture of the féte in a state of 
scaffolding and, as it begins to rise proudly and take shape, 
forestalls the architects themselves by pointing out how their 
triumphs will look when the scaffolding and débris have been 
cleared away. 


Le Sport en France et al’Etranger. Vol. 11. Par le Baron 
de Vaux. Paris: Rothschild. 19c0. 

In this volume the Baron de Vaux completes his chronicle 
of the leading sportsmen and women of the world. Here we 
have the record of the best known members of the hunting field 
in England and France, and some votaries of the track, 
gymnastics, golf, &c. As in the first part of the book, the 
portraits and the tail-pieces are admirably executed and reflect 
great credit on the publisher as well as the artist. There is an 
excellent picture of Lady Warwick, but is it not excess of 
modesty to describe Easton Lodge as a “rustique chalet” ? 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Février. 

This number contains some interesting articles. “The 
Co-operative Movement in Europe” by M. Grandmaison and 
a third instalment of M. Barine’s monograph on “La Grande 
Mademoiselle.” But we think the best worth reading at the 
present time is the fortnightly chronicle by M. Francis Charmes. 
This contains not only a masterly sketch of the decay of 
parliamentary government in France as evinced by recent 
events but also by far the most impartial account of the present 
state of feeling in England and of the parliamentary situation. 
Without sympathising but without abuse the writer correctly 
gauges the wave of Imperial sentiment sweeping over this 
country. 

Revue de Paris. 15 Février. 2f. 50. 

Commissioned by the Minister of Fine Arts to report on the 
construction of English theatres, M. Georges Bourdon has 
spared himself no pains successfully to accomplish his task. 
He has explored every London stage, loitered in lobbies, 
observed even bars—and he has arrived at the conclusion that, 
while Paris may boast greater playwrights, it cannot lay claim 
to the comfort, general politeness, and amazing scenic effects 
that are to be encountered in the playhouses of Piccadilly, the 
Haymarket, and Strand. He marvels over Drury Lane, and is 
lost in admiration at the luxury of Her Majesty’s, he praises 
humbler houses, also. And as M. Bourdon held a high position 
at the Odéon for many years, his appreciation is of no small 
value. 

Revue des Revues. 15 Février. tf. 30. 

After much persuasion Madame Renée d’UImer has gained 
Madame Bashkirtseff’s consent to print certain hitherto unpub- 
lished passages from her daughter’s journal. They are not of 
high interest, and so we wonder why they were not included in 
the vast volume that recorded the thoughts and ambitions of 
Julian’s famous pupil of years ago, and which, if we remember 
right, was done into English by the late Miss Mathilde Blind. 
Much has been written about Marie Bashkirtseff, but not much 


alas! to her credit. She lived only for her art ; otherwise she _ 


was an appalling egoist, and these iast pages are another proof 
of that lamentable fact. 


the 
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**The standard of highest pur:ty.”—7Zhe Lancet. 


COCOA 
Absolutely Pure—therefore Best. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


G2" When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBuRyY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 


On receipt of Post Card giving name and address, and mentioning 
the **SaTuRDAY REVIEW,” 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of Cocoa will be sent by CADBURY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Bournville, near Birmingham. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 
157a, NEW BOND STREET. 
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P. & Oo ons INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
« SERVICES. 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON’ sTRAIis, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


& re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,r22 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. sw 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, ’s. W. ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at Epeouen, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and €OLOM 
Managers : {i GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
* | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
_g0 Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) .. «+ 44,959,100 
Paid-up Capital .. J ee ae 1,239,700 
Reserve Fund os oo £1,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every ion of banking business 
with, the towns in Cape Natal, South Republic, Orange 
Te elegraphic remittances made. 


DF J.M. BARRIE says:—“ 
CALL THE ARCADIA in 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 


OR AGENTS. 
Pp Pp 3 THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. @ O C O A 


COMFORTING. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THe Pyramips.— 

Faronieed by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel i 
."—World, 1809. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and 

spect apply to Messrs. Perreaux & Co., 3 Bury Court, St. * Sone 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN, 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


Free S State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Deposits 
d for fixed periods. Ti 


erms on 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


admitted ion to be th 
CHLORODYNE sable 


ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE 
effectually checks and arrests those too 

diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, 


CHLORODYNE 


Crow: 
CHLORODYNE = Hiyeteria, "Palpitation, “and 
CHLORODYNE Bout, Cancer Toothache, 


Meningitis, 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Seaeidiene that he received a 
despatch from Her Majes' ~~ + at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and — e only remedy of any service was CHLOROpyNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavtion.—“ Vice- Shenetiee Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. omen 
BRowNE was of a that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was a iibesasaly untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 
without the words “‘ Dr. 
Stamp. Overwhelming 


4s. 6d., and r1s. each. None is genuine 

gy CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Testimony accompanies bottle. 

SoLt—E MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Strect, Bloomsbury, London. 


City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE 
KINCDOM. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all 
ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however 
aggravated the case may be. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet 
the increasing demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make 
an earnest appeal. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUEST 
will be thankfully received at the Institution by 

JoHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
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_ .NEW ROMANCE BY | 
MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RIVER WAR.” 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa. 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Crown 8vo. 6s.” 
Academy.—‘ The descriptions of fighting by land and sea are excellent.” 
Daily Telegraph.— Mr. Churchill has a stirring story to tell, and tells it in 
vigorous, straightforward English.” 
aturday Review.—‘* The battle pi are 


well told.” . 
‘anchester Guardian,—“ It is full of life and cheery vigour, and the fighting 
scenes read real.” 

World. —‘‘ Mr. Winston Churchill is in his element when he tells of war and 
warlike deeds. His description of fights both by sea and land are remarkably vivid 
and picturesque.” 

Westminster Gazette.—“ It is young, vig , and andaci 
author to have a sharp tongue and abundant command of rhetoric.” 


ily vivid....It is a 


; it shows its 


NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker in Both. By GerTrUDE 
Jexyit, Author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden.” With 53 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 

Country Life illustrated.—'‘ To the lover of the — air and of the garden, to 
‘him who rejoices in nervous and straightforward English, to him who esteems a 
character in which shrewdness and practical spirit are united in close alliance with a 
-discriminating love of the beautiful, it 1s an unmixed delight to encounter again in 
* Home and Garden’ the true woman that took the world by storm in ‘ Wood and 


Garden.’” 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, from the 


Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Utick Ratrxu 
Burke. Edited, with Additional Notes and an Introduction, by Martin A. S. 
HuME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


HARVARO HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
THE COUNTY PALATINE OF 


DURHAM: a Study in Constituticnal History. By Gaittarp Tuomas 
Larstey, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 


MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including Gilds and Parliamentary Representation. 
By Cuartes Gross, Ph. 8vo. 12s. 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. By Evarrs 
Bourett GREENE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 


MARRIAGE ADDRESSES AND 


MARRIAGE HYMNS. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL-YERBURGH, 
M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. Crown 8vo. ss. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 
The BISHOP of LONDON. CANON NEWBOLT. 
“The BISHOP of ROCHESIER. CANON KNOX LITTLE. 
The BISHOP of TRURO. CANON RAWNSLEY. 
The DEAN of ROCHESTER. The _ Rev. J LLEWELLYN 
The DEAN of NORWICH. | » SAA 
ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. The Rev. W. ALLEN’ WHIT- 
*CANON DUCKWORTH. WORTH. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN LUCKOCK. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Hersert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. March. 


“ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. | “— PULCHRIOR. By W. E 


Wacrorp, Author of Mr. Smith,” | ORRIS. 
&c. (Continued.) | BY THE YELLOW SANDS. By 
THE PROOF-SHEETS OF “RED- | _ Frep Wuisnaw. 

By Davin Mac- THE RECLUSE. By D. J. Roperr- 

ITCHIE. SON. 
STRAY NOTES ON COLOUR IN AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
LATION TO TEMPERA- By Anprew Lana. 
TURE. By E. B. SuutpHam. | 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 
Forming the New Volume of the Victorian Era Series. 


London: BLACKIE and SON (LIMITED), Old Bailey. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE READING ROOMS will be closed from 
THURSDAY, March rst, to MONDAY, March sth, inclusive. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON 


British Museum, February 21st, 1900. pal cncenee 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Giotto and his Works in Padua (John Ruskin). George Allen. 7s. 6d. 

net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Master Musicians: Bach (C. F. Abdy Williams). Dent. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. John Drew (Introduction by her son, 
John Drew). - Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


CLASSICS. 
The Odes of Horace (Book III. Stephen Gwynn). Blackie. 1s. 6d. 
The Iliad (Edited with Apparatus Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes, &c., 
by Walter Leaf. Vol. I. Second edition). Macmillan. 18s. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Vol. X.). Boston: Ginn and 
Co. ; London: Arnold. 6s. net. 


FICTION. 


The Money Sense (John Strange Winter), 6s. ; Cinder-Path Tales 
(William Lindsey), 3s. 6¢. Grant Richards. 

Uncle Peter: a Romance of the Nineteenth Century (Sema Jeb). 
Unwin. 6s. 

The Preparation of Ryerson Embury (Albert R. Carman). Unwin. 6s. 

By Order of the Company (Mary Johnston). Constable. 6s. 


HIsTorY. 
Oxford University College Histories: Pembroke College (Douglas 
Macleane). Robinson. 5s. net. 
The War in South Africa: its Causes and Effects (J. A. Ilobson). 
Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brain and Body: The Nervous System in Social Life (Dr. Andrew 
Wilson). Bowden. Is. 6d. 

Logic (St. George Stock). Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 45. 6d. net. 

Heresies, or Agnostic Theism, Ethics, Sociology, and Metaphysics 
(H. Croft Hiller. Vol. II.). Grant Richards. 5s. 


Sport. } 


Le Sport en France et 4 l’Etranger (Le Baron de Vaux. Introduction 
par le Vicomte E. de la Besge). TomelII. Paris: J. Rothschild. 


THEOLOGY. 


Helps to Faith and Practice (Scott Holland). Stock. 

The Life of the Spirit (Hamilton W. Mabie). Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 

Aids to the Devotional Study of the Bible (H. E. Hall). Rivingtons. 
2s. net. 

What is the Truth? (Arthur Fellowes). Redway. 35. 6d. net. 

A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta (George Longridge). 
Murray. 75. 6d. 

Hymns of Modern Thought, with Music. Houghton and Co. 


TRAVEL. 
Somaliland: being an Account of Two Expeditions into the Far 
Interior (C. V. A. Peel). Robinson. 18s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Argus Guide to Municipal London, the, 1900. ‘‘ London Argus ” 
Office. Ls. 

Bending of the Bough, The (George Moore). Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 

Cakes and Ale (Edward Spencer). Grant Richards. 2s. 

Chahar Magéala four discourses ”) of Nidhami-I-‘Aridi-I-Samarqandi 
(Translated into English by Edward G. Browne). Luzac and Co. 


45. 

Cyclopeedia of Classified Dates (Charles E. Little). Funk and 
Wagnalls Company. 

English Catalogue, the, of Books for 1899. Sampson Low. 6s. net. 

Geography of the British Empire, A (Lionel W. Lyde). Black. 1s. 
net. 

Larger Temple Shakespeare, The. Vols. VII. and VIII. (Edited by 
Israel Gollancz). Dent. 45. 6d. net. each. 

Literary Year Book, the, 1900 (Herbert Morrah). Geo. Allen. 35. 6d. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Horace Walpole (John Downie). Blackie. 2s. 

New Lucian, the: being a Series of Dialogues of the Dead (H. D. 
Traill). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Official Guide to the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway. Cassell. 15. 

Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings (J. H. Middleton). Mac- 
millan. 75. 6d. 

Poetical Works of John Milton, The (Edited by the Rev. H. C. 
Beeching), 7s. 6d. ; Ordinary paper, 3s. 6@.; India paper, 8s. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

Records and Badges of the British Army, The (Henry Manners 
Chichester and George Burges-Short. Second edition). Gale 
and Polden. 30s. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Sir Monier Monier-Williams. New 
edition). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. £4 4s. 

To Modder River with Methuen (Alfred Kinnear). Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. Is. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XXXIX., 
Part III., No. 31 (J. Y. Buchanan). Edinburgh: Robert Grant 
and Son. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30; North American 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Lippincotts, 25.cents ; The Canadian Magazine ; 
The Monist, 50c. ; The Open Court, 10c. ; Beltaine (No. 2), 6d. ; 
The Universal Magazine (No. 1). 

For Marcu :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; The English Illustrated 


Magazine, 6d. 


! 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Landon, New Yorks a Bombay 
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The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & GA,’S 
NEW BOOKS 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL'S 
NEW LIFE OF WELLINGTON 


2 vols. 36s. net. 
An admirable book.”—Lorp SALIsBUR% 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 


SIDE LIGHTS ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By ROY DEVEREUX. 
With Map, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


** Does not contain a single dull page.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


A THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


BRITISH POLICY IN 
SOUTH AFRIGA 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. boards, Is. 
** Very able and significant...... the comment of a specially clear and 
duetial | intellect on a complicated problem, and so of great value. 


The attitude of mind of the writer is singularly true and just.” 
SPECTATOR. 


A SECOND EDITION IS IN PREPARATION OF 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN 


NAVAL HISTORY OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
By the Author of ‘‘Ironclads in Action,” 


H. W. WILSON. 

** These wy ry on the Battles of Manila and Santiago probably 
represent the final statement of the case as far as the ordinary public 
are concerned.”—-SPECTATOR. 

With many Illustrations, Maps, Charts, and Battle Plans, 
demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


A SECOND EDITION IS READY OF 
Captain A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK 


LESSONS OF THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN 


Crown 8vo. eloth extra, ros. 6d. net. 
*¢ Profoundly interesting......Of the highest importance to this 
country.” —STANDARD. 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


OUR NAVY FOR 
A THOUSAND YEARS 


By Captain S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


VOLUME IV. IS NOW READY OF 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Fully Illustrated, royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
*,* To be completed in 6 vols., but each Volume has an Index, and 
is sold separately. 
The TIMES, in reviewing Vol. IV., says this great his- 
tory of the Navy ‘‘ abundantly fulfils its promise. 
It is an admirable and indispensable work.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltp. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S PROSE WORKS. 


FROM SEA TO SEA, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. LETTERS OF TRAVEL.. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


A Political History. 
By GoLpwin SmiTH, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The United States,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 
The Times.—‘‘ The style is lucid as of old ; the strokes are masterly and made by: 
a steady hand ; and there is all the old power of terse and poli expression...... 
The most readable political history of England yet written. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a eo Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
With Three Maps, and — the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 
1884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


With a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KinGsLEy. With Portrait. 

Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Field.—“ Fascinating .....It is a book to read from 

amongst the intimate friends of the favourite bookshelf, an 
again. 

VOL, III. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. Incuis Patcrave. Vol. III.(completing the work). Medium 
8vo. 21s. net. (Also ready, Vols. I. and II. 21s. net each.) 
Standard.—“ Marks the conclusion of a financial work of more than ordinary 
-The information has been well brought up to date.... Equally 
uable to the student of finance or political economy and to the business 


community.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ILIAD. Edited, with Apparatus Criticus, 
Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendices, Litt.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1. Books, 1~12. Second Edition. 
8vo. 18s, (Céassical Library. 


With 1,476 Woodcuts, medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PALAEONTOLOGY. By 


Kar A. von ZiTTEL, Professor of Geol and ag Tyg in the Univer- 
sity of Munich. Translated and Edited by Cuas. R. Eastman, Ph.D., 
Assistant in Palzontology in the Museum of Somes Zoology at Harvard. 
*.* This English Edition is Revised and Enlarged by the Author and Editor in 
collaboration with numerous specialists. 
The 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


New and Cheaper es Ye any in 1 vol. crown 8vo. red cloth, 2s. 6d., 
or in a coe cloth, 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, where a complete 
the Thirty- seven Stories asanclie be seen. 


inning to end, to keep 
to take down again and 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR 

1. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By 6. 

Beckrorp. Chapters 7: Tak SAN TY OF WELLING- 
X.-X. TON. By Davin Hannay. 

2. THE NAVAL BRIGADE AT 8 THE DESTRUCTION OF 
GRASPAN. By -Colonel ENGLISH: VILLAGES. By 
WILLOUGHBY VERN ARCHIBALD 

3. JAMES MARTINEAU. 9. A CHILD OF HIS AGE 

4 EW wre bend WAR | 10.. THE CAMPAIGN OF DOUAI. 
TIME. ByA.G.H By Captain Carrnes (Royal Irish 

5. SWER FROM. THE Fusiliers). Chapters VII.-IX. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. ConTENTS FoR MARCH :— 


I. 7. Og OF THE VII. EZRA HIGGINS, POET. 
LOC y W. E. Norris. VIII. SHERIDAN’S BROTHER. 


Ix. IX. SKETCHES IN NAPLES. 
II. AN AMERICAN SHRINE. X. HOW THE QUEENS. 
Ill. THE HERD-WIDDIE-FOW. LANDER RIDES AND 


IV. M. ANATOLE FRANCE, SHOOTS. 

V. A VILLAGE SKETCH. XI. THE BATH COMEDY. By 

VI. A BALLADE FROM LAKE AGnegs and EGErton CasTLe. 
LEMAN. Conclusion. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. ByS. Were Mitcuett. 
PARIS OF THE FAUBOURGS. By Ricnarp Wuireinc. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. After Naseby—The xing 2 the Scots—The King a 
Prisoner. By the Right Hon. Joun Mor ey, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains :— 
A iy SNOW IMAGE. Story of Michelangelo. By JuLtia Darrow 


HOW PEPPER MADE AN EMPRESS. By Tupor Jenks. 


JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. Serial. By Sypney Rerp. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., London. 
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24 February, 1900 


SELECTIONS FROM 
MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S CATALOGUE. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. By Micnaret 
Grant. A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
“It is well written, readable, and has what we are old-fashioned enough to con- 
sider a delightful quality—a good ending.” —The Spectator. 
A Study of considerable cleverness.” — The People. 


“The work is an entertaining book for a reader fond of a sentimental story.” 
The Scotsman. 
“ Distinctly above the average.”—Leeds Mercury. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcuerite 
Rosso. A Hypnotic Novel. Crown 8vo. Cloth. With Frontispiece. 
Price 6s. 

“* When the reader gets a grip of the story he will svon find it gets 2 grip of him.” 
eekly Sun. 
“« Those who once take up the work will not pains lay it down till they have 
arrived at the dénouement.”—Carlisle ¥ournal. 


‘* Might do no discredit to the authoress of the ‘ Sorrows of Satan.’” 
: Glasgow Herald. 


SIR WALTER’S WIFE. By Emmy Ricnincs. An 


Historical Romance. [Illustrated with Portraits of Sir Walter and Lady 
Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. (Ready. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuompson. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF TIDDLEY WINKS AND 
TAKEY TUSS. Told by Themselves, and Edited by their kind Mistress 
pt of pm Charmingly illustrated. and prettily bound in cloth gilt. 

Ice 2S. 


AN AMERICAN VENUS. By Ettior Preston, M.D. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. Cloth extra. Price6s. [Shortly. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING DEAD. A Startling 


Tale of Adventure. By Neat. Fyne. With 8 full-page Illustrations by 
E. A. Holloway. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“* As thrilling a story. > struggle and peril as we have read for along time past. 
It will keep the reader in b thi omen until he the end end." 
The Speaker. 


“T would as readily walk with Mr. Neal Fyne as with any Mr. Haggard now 
horrifying the millions.”—Morning Leader. 


LOVE’S USURIES. By Louis Creswicke, Author of 


“* Magnetism and Mystery.” Crown 8vo. 244 pp. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE DEVIL’S SHILLING. By Ras-Brown, 
oe of “ Kissing Cup’s Race,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 253 pp. 
3% 


Just published, price ss. net.—-HANDSOME PRESENT. 


SIR HENRY IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY: 


a Record of over 20 years at the Lyceum Theatre. By WALTER CALveRt. 
With 76 choice Illustrations. Edition limited to 300 copies, and cannot be re- 
produced. Only a few left. 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


. HartLey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Full 
Lhe of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in nena and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 
gue from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Ranagement of Cows, 
Pigs and Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin DoyLe 

an Darron. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Expressions, and Phrases of frequent 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By Cuartes HartLey. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or Practical Instructions 


whereby a Complete and Skilful Kuswtedge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MERRYTHOUGHT. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Insets injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By Wittiam 
Jones. Fourth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 


J the Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 
ine. 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods ms yf by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, om 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, Beans, 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, pinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, .— 
Water Cress, &c. By James Curuiy, F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the 


Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, Breed- 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Goutp. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 


Medical Guide. By Dr. AmBROSE. 254 pages. 6oth Thousand. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage- 


ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By HuGH Pirer. A New and = 
Revised Edition. By James S. Goutp, Author of “‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 


BIRDS. By W. Percivat Containing a com of 
ail Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 


All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct from the Publisher 
on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 


This Prospectus is issued for public information only. 


THE EL ORO MINING AND RAILWAY GOMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898.) 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 


In 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each. 


At present issued, £900,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir SIDNEY G. A. SHIPPARD, K.C.M.G. (Chairman), 15 West 
Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

Colonel ROBERT BARING, 34 Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W. 

HENRY WILLIAM BARNETT, Esq., 72 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 

R. T. BAYLISS, Esq., 11 —— E.C. (Managing Director of the 
Exploration Company, ). 

Captain HENRY V. HART. DAVIS, J.P. (late R.E.), Dunster 
House, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 

ALFRED NAYLOR, Esq., Amwell Bury, Ware, Herts (Director cf 
the London Bank ‘of Mexico and South America, Limited). 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, Esq., 43 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C. 
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BANKERS. 
Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, 1 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 


Messrs). CLARKE, RAWLINS & CO., Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. PANMURE GORDON, HILL & CO., Hatton Court, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 4 Loth- 


bury, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
J. H. M. SHAW, 11 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Full prospectus may be had on application at the offices of the 


Company. 


Its 
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24 February, 1900 


The Saturday Review. 


- SATURDAY, MARCH 3, will be Published 
the FIRST NUMBER of 


(Originally intended to be called 


“THE TRIBUNE”) 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF ECCLESIASTICAL AND GENERAL 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING 


EDITED BY 


D. 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


2 EXETER STREET, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


!T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR IT8 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
fl. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


OOKS.—Scarce and Out-of-Print Books on all 


subjects supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free.—Hecro: 
ers, Birmingham. English and Foreign Books Pur F aon nid 


MILLAIS'S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 


“Its special value at this moment ad his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
‘ideas about the English.”—Daily Ne 


One hs Mag 4to., Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely oad up, Asram , and Catalo 1ed. All the ie and Standard 
es, Prayer. New C Bindings for Presents. Post 
sual cash 


THE 


HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection Invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON-PRINT AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


THE OLD MASTERS. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


BUCKINCHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL CALLERY, LONDON, 
AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, 
THE HACUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA, MILAN, VENICE, ETC. 
DULWICH AND TATE CALLERIES NOW READY. 


LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


Over 10,000 Reproductions from the Works of 


WATTS, ROSSETTI, ORCHARDSON, HOFMANN, SEIFERT, 
BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THUMANN, RYLAND, TUKE, ETC. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written CHARLES L. 
EASTLAKE, Late Keeper of the National Gallery. designed by 
Walter Crane. Price £9 unbound. [Mow Ready. 


VANDYCK PICTURES AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Historically and Critically Described by ERNEST LAW, B.A. With 

Photogravure Plates) EDITION DE LUXE, on Dutch Hand- made 

Paper, crown broadside, limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, 
46 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16 PALL MALL EAST, 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60 Guineas do ds, will be 


examination, March th, 1900. 
examined at London, and Rossall. 
Apply Tue Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Exami- 
nation for Scholarships will be held on June 5, 6 and 7. Ten Open 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 ani © annum, will be 
awarded ; also One Sch olarsbip of £35 per annum, —_ for | three vane, for sons 
of Old Cheltonians omy i. also Scholarshi for Army and 
Navy Examinations. Chief subjects ics and ‘Saathomarics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
bare cee SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value 


from £80 to £13.a (giving immediate admission) will be competed for 
in JUNE next. One of F towed Scholarships (480) is confined to candidates not yet 
members of the School, the rest are open to members of the School and others with- 
out distinction. Three will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of 
candidates from rr to 15. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. Leaper, The 
College, Marlborough. 
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The Saturday Review. 


24 February, 1900 


ONLY ONE WEEK MORE 


It will be to withdraw 
The Standard’s” Remarkable Offer 
of the “ Library of Famous Litera- 


ture” at the present introductory 


Prices within a Few Days. 


MEANWHILE “ The Standard” will send, Post Paid upon Application, a 100-Page Illustrated Prospectus of the Library. But the number of 


Prospectuses is ily 


ited because of the Great Demand for them. 


Intending Subscribers who wish to read 


THE FULL STORY OF THIS GREAT WORK 


SHOULD | MAKE APPLICATION AT ONCE. 


Never in the world was it so true as it is to-day that “time is money.” The 
ex! ure of vast sums, the collaboration of the greatest men of the age, the 
influence of a great newspaper, have all combined to achieve two results. 

FIRST.—All the best reading to be found in the million best books has 
been selected and edited, and, in many cases, , in order to make 
“Standard’s” ‘Library of Famous Literature” twenty handsome 
volumes. 

SECOND.—An edition of ten thousand copies of this unequalled work 
has been, by virtue of a special and temporary arrangement, offered to the 
ten thousand purchasers who first apply at half the regular price. 

This special price is not for acheap edition. The same paper, the same broad 
margins, the same coloured plates and exquisite engravings, the same sumptuous 
bindings, are offered now for half-price, and will afterwards be obtainable by those 
persons only who can afford to pay the full price. Such an opportunity as this 
attracts the attention of every alert-minded man. 

The public have shown that they are alert. 

Although the offer has not long been before the world of bookbuyers, more than 
eight thousand people have already purchased the Library. 

Gals. two thousand sets remain, and these will be taken up even more swiftly than 
were the others, for the Library is now being advertised as no book has ever before 
been advertised. Every one who makes any ts mind within the next three or four 
days may be sure of procuring a copy. 


Those who wait until the eleventh hour may find that their applications have 
been filed too late. The achievement will be all the greater if it shalt be found 
that the Standard has, by this extraordinary undertaking, excited public interest 
to such an extent as to render the ten thousand copies of the Library insufficient. 

That is how the matter stands to-day. But you are not asked to make up your 
mind to-day. All need do now is to cut out the “ Application for Prospectus,” 
which will . found at the lower right-hand corner of this page, and send it to the 
Standard office. By the next day’s post there will go to you free of charge, safely 
enclosed, by prepaid letter post, 

A HANDSOME i100-PAGE PROSPECTUS, 


FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ss 
NEW “LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE,” EDITED BY 


DR. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 


It will take an hour to read these specimen pages. When you have read them 
and consid the details of the special offer which accompanies them, — will be 
ave seen what the book is and what the bargain 


in a position to decide ; you will 
is, and if you then lose no more time, but send your order promptly to the Standard, 
accompanied by a cash payment of only half a guinea, you will not be among the 
belated and disappointed persons who wait until it is too late. 

There is just time to do this, there is no margin for delay. 

** Time is money.” 


ABOUT THE PROSPECTUS. 


Upon the receipt of a request. stating where this announcement appeared, 7/e 
Standard will send, tost paid, a handsome one hundred 
which is referred to at the top of this page. Note what it is and what it contains. 
Its pages are, to begin with, of the same size as the pages of the Library ; they are 
set in the same type and printed on the same kind of paper. ere are, moreover, 
facsimile reproductions of thirty pages from the Library itself. The contents of the 
Prospectus comprise :— 

1 Ap tus in brief, a concise description of the Library in forty lines. 

2. A facsimile of the curious Greek manuscript of an oration of Sircnestbenee, 
which forms the frontispiece of Volume I. of the Library. 

3. A series of twenty pictures of Dr. Garnett and the famous men of letters who 
have made the Lib of Famous Literature. 

4. What this great Library is (four pages). 

5. Why the Library has.come into existence (resuming a part of Dr. Garnett’s 
introduction to the Library). 

6. What the Library contains (six pages). 

7. From celebrated men of letters (telling of the eminent men who have contri- 
buted to the making of the Library). 

8. The illustrations and some technical details (as to the bindings, coloured plates, 


indexes, &c.). 
The’ Specimens of the rare and quaint coloured plates which illustrate each 
volume of the Library. 


10. Thirty specimen pages from the Library itself. 

11. Three pages from the two large Indexes, General and Topical, included in the 
last volume of the Library (which occupy seventy es in full). 

12, Seventeen full-page Illustrations from among the five hundred full-page illus- 
trations which illustrate the Library (these include reproductions of celebrated paint- 
ings, portraits of authors, their homes, and the like). 

This large pamphlet is sent to any one who will ask for it, without charge. 


SOME MORE LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


“ JUSTIFY THE HICH PROMISES HELD OUT IN THE PROSPECTUS.” 
Harringay. 

I have to acknowledge delivery of “‘ The Library of Famous Literature,” all in 
good order, a few days ago. I think it only just to the Editors and Publishers to 
express my entire satisfaction with the volumes. I consider they amply justify the 
high promises held out in the Prospectus, and I wish them all the success they well 

leserve. 

By all who have a taste for the best forms of literature, whether old or young, rich 
or poor, they cannot fail to be highly valued ; while to one who, like m elf, is 
getting on towards the “ evening of life,” I cannot think of anything more likely to 
be asolace and a pleasure, gathering up, as it were. so many of the buried treasures 
that one loved in past years, besides presenting such a wealth of some of the finest 
products of the human intellect which it would be impossible for an ordinary 


mortal to know anything about, except by such an antho! as this. 


“NO BETTER READING FOR THE YOUNG.” 
° Parkhill House, Ewell, Epsom. 

On opening my volumes of “‘ The Library of Famous Literature” I was extremely 
pleased and gratified at the sight of the handsome books, the beautiful paper, il!us- 
trations, fine large type, and very handsome binding. The subject matter being the 
chief thing, however, I can only say I should like to shake by the hand all those 
eminent men who—making it a labour of love—have succeeded in selecting choice 
gems from real literature since thinking and writin; a To that parent who 
can afford it, what greater pleasure could be given than by presenting a set of books 
to a lad, telling him at the same time that, wherever he opens a volume or whatever 
piece he reads, he may be assured he is reading choice matter and style that has 
stood the test of time or severe criticism, and to the originals of which he may care 
to go in after life. A compilation such as this may also create a love of beautiful 
thought and expression, and at the same time counteract the reading of the crude 
and wretched stuff that is read by the majority now, I fear. 
FRANK MARSHALL. 


“A SHORT CUT TO CULTURE.” 
E 17 St. John’s Road, Eastbourne. 
The Library came safely to hand. It affords a wealth of reading for a man in 
years—a short cut to culture for the young unable to give their whole lives to the 
study of books in a complete form. E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 


‘THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY UNDERTAKING OF THIS 


OR ANY OTHER ACE.” 


The Road and Path Cycling Association, 11 Queen Victoria St., Londen, E.C. 

I have received the twenty volumes. In my opinion it would be hardly possible 
to over-rate the value of ‘‘ The Library of Famous Literature” to any one wishing 
to com a wide range of reading with a minimum of labour and of expense. I 
think the selection most judicious and thoroughly representative. 

I have already perused two volumes, and am well into the third. I find it takes 

about one month of evenings to get through each volume, so that about July, 1901, 
I expect to arrive at the end of the last volume. . 
I happen to have a considerable number of the complete works from which your 
selections are taken in my library already, and, I may add, have read them ; never- 
theless, it is a real pleasure to renew one’s acquaintance with the authors you have 
so happily selected from, while to any one who has not before dip, into the 
literature of the world, from the earliest ages to the present date, the perusal of 
these volumes will be an education of itself. 4: . 

I consider that the issue of this work is not only enterprising from a commercial 
point of view, but is a real benefit to the nation at large. I regard it as the most 
important literary undertaking of this or any other age. R. N. OAKLEY. 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


It is not easy to put in brief compass a description of a work that is in itself a 
t library. 

The splendid collection which Dr. Garnett has edited has all literature in its field 
—all races and all times. ‘‘ The Library of Famous Literature ” presents not mere 
the best of all the great authors that have ever lived, but likewise a panorama of life 
and letters from that dim, remote past when books first began to be made, down to 
our own day. 

Here, in succession, is “the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome.” Here are the Middle Ages, lit by the flame’of Dante's genius and sweetened 
by Chaucer's poetic gossip. Here the Renaissance sheds all its coruscating names— 
Schone, Spenser, Jonson, Sydney, Marlowe, Bacon; while Cervantes bids 
chivalry adieu, and Montaigne gives laws to the modern gentlemen. Here:are the 
dandy essayists, diarists, and satirists of Queen Anne’s day ; here the Johnsonian 
thunder, and the early masters of the novel—Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and 
Burney. 

1 he ninspoenthh century is the most richly represented of all periods. Wordsworth’s 
new worship of Nature, Lamb’s cosy wit, Shelley’s wild melodies, and Byron’s 
‘* pageant of his bleeding heart” are here. Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning. 
Clough, Rossetti, Darwin, Spencer, Newman, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Turgenief, Hugo, and 
hundreds of writers who have contributed to the present revival of the novel are 
richly represented in the Library. . : 

Nor is mere wit despised, or humour neglected. In the Library every mood finds 
its response ; and in this vast collection the wisdom of Plato and the piety of Pascal 
are harmonised with the wit of Sheridan and the fun of Mark Twain. 

The selections in the Library are not “snippets.” ‘They consist of complete 
essays, stories, poems, and other forms of literary composition, \Where extracts are 

iven they are of such generous length as to be complete in themselves. Thus 
, in his “ Life of 

and Vivien,” is 
b and 


ain Mahan’s unmatched description of the Battle of Trafalg: 
Nelson,” is given in full (Vol. X.); Tennyson's “ Idyll,” “‘ Merlin 
given in full (Vol. III.): Matthew Arnold’s beautiful poems, I i 
Rustum” and “‘ The Strayed Reveller,” are given in full (Vol. I.); Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s penetrating essay on Horace Walpole in: ‘‘ Hours in a Libr: : 
Mr. Augustine Birrell’s paper on Dr. — from his charming *‘ Obiter Dicta,” 
are given in full (Vol. In) The whole of Darwin’s summary of his ‘‘ Descent 
Man ” will be found in Volume XIII., and the whole of Dr. John Brown's lovely 
story of Marjorie Fleming is given in Volume XII. The selection from De Quincey’s 
masterpiece, *‘ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” runs to thirty large pages ; 
and the entire episode of “‘ The Man in the Iron Mask” is detached from Dumas’s 
** Vicomte de Bragelonne.” ‘These instances of completeness — be indefinitely 
= is on this generous scale that the whole Library been planned 
and executed. 

The twenty volumes of the Lives, in its different styles of binding, may be 
seen at The Standard Office, or at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & Co, 
Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street, or 7he Standard will'send to 
any address, post paid, a large handsomely illustrated Prospectus of one 
hundred pages, giving a complete account of the Library, together with speci- 
men pages, specimen illustrations, and the like. But’ application must be made at 


once. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


(NOW ABOUT TO BE WITHDRAWN.) - 

Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Complete 
Work, twenty Volumes, AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from 
the regular prices hereafter to prevail. The Library is not sold in parts or by single 
volumes, but only in complete sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, all at 
one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA: further payment 
after the Twenty Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 15, or 21 


| 
| 
| 


INQUIRY FORM FOR THE 100-PACE PROSPECTUS. 
If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state that you saw this notice in 
Tue SaturDay Review, otherwise the Prospectus cannot be sent. 
W. M. JACKSON, 7HE STANDARD, 
23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
Having read in THE SatuRDAY Review your offer regarding THE LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, I request that you send _me. your Illustrated 


shillings per month, according to the binding. Name 
A tasteful and convenient Bookease will be supplied to Subscribers 
at a low price. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Freperick Duncan WALK, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street 


London.—Saturday, 24 February, 1900. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoove & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C 
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.C., and Published 
in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County 
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